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WAY. 


First Derinition.—A thing extremely apt to be ies 
and sometimes not easily found again. People are 
much in danger of losing their way when they go 
along not thinking of it, or when they are blind, or 
when they choose to look at the stars instead of the 
ground, or when their particular way is one of many 
a good deal like each other, or when it lies through 
forests and wastes ; also when they enter into affairs a 
little above their faculties, or into pleasantries which 
the grave are compelled to shake their heads at. Per- 
sons who are apt to lose their way from not taking any 
thought about it, may be recommended to change their 
system, and pay a little attention to the subject ; in 
which case, according to the experience of mankind, 
they will be much less likely to go astray. ‘The star- 
gazers have only to stand still while pursuing their 
favourite amusement, in order to avoid way-losing, 
ditch-immersion, and the other evils, from an early 
period incidental to their order. 

To avoid the danger of losing one’s way amidst 
affairs too great and complicated for one’s faculties, 
the only rule found on the books of Wisdom is to 
keep carefully clear of all such affairs. There is a lurk- 
ing imp, or attendant genius—a sly plausible flattering 
whipster—who sometimes insinuates, “ Oh, never fear ; 
you will get along some way or other: you are a far 
cleverer fellow than you are generally taken for.” 
This gentleman’s advices should always be understood 
as of an interested kind, and received with great cau- 
tion accordingly. When you come to the place where 
many roads meet, and know not which to take, it will 
be but a poor consolation that this said genius was the 
means of bringing you so far from home. So also, if 
you have been induced to attempt a voyage to Ame- 
rica in an open boat, without a compass or any know- 
ledge of navigation, it will be little to purpose, when 
all is about to be over with you, that you can throw 
the blame upon Mr Over Confidence. Much better 
confine your journeys and voyages within a range 
which does not exceed your knowledge, skill, and 
means. 

A somewhat similar advice may be tendered to 
those who are apt to lose their way amidst the things 
which the grave shake their heads at. It will gene- 
rally be found best to keep out of such things alto- 
gether. A young man, for instance, who has only his 
own exertions in his trade or profession to trust to, 
will find it extremely advisable not to keep hunters. 
The chase is delightful, and Sir Harry and Mr Breck- 
neck are capital fellows; yet it is best not to keep 
hunters. We enter into no reasons ; Pythagoras-like, 
we only say, Don’t keep hunters. Upon the whole, 
and this is rather an odd fact, one is more apt to lose 
one’s way riding than walking a-foot. There is a great 
number of other delightful-looking things which the 
rising generation find tempting them off their way at 
every step they take. It is horrid to be always resist- 
ing—it looks so dreadfully prudent ; but as the old 
people, who know it from experience, insist that there 
is nothing else for it, we feel bound to believe, and to 
recommend our young friends to believe too, and, if 
possible, to let belief serve without trial. Middle- 
aged gentlemen and ladies have difficulties of a di 
rent nature to contend with. They are very apt to 
get involved in conglomerations of delightful friends ; 
a carriage, town and country house, and a page with 
gold buttons of the pattern of the Honourable Mrs 
Liversegge’s. In such circumstances, they often lose 
the way to Genuine Happiness, and get upon that to 


Ruin, which somehow only admits of an onward pro- 
gress, like that which leads into a certain kind of 
mousetraps. The only safety for this respectable 
department of society is to keep out of such conglo- 
merations, and to make it a principle always to have 
three hundred pounds in the bank. Don’t start at 
difficulties ; inquire not into causes and reasons. ‘I'ake 
Mr Oracle’s word for it, it is an excellent rule always 
to keep at least three hundred pounds in the bank. 
Sxconp Derinirion.—A thing which people gener- 
ally do not like to be put out of, and which some will not 
be put out of on any consideration. It is remarkable 
that, however prone poor mortals are to lose their way, 
the being put out of it always appears to them as a 
very great hardship. Our second definition may thus 
appear somewhat inconsistent with the first, but is 
not so in reality. The way, in the first case, is a path 
which one finds it necessary to travel through exter- 
nal circumstances. In the second, it is a course 
adopted in consequence of one’s own inclination, and 
for his own gratifications. They are quite different 
things, although the same word is applied to both, 
and to distinguish such various senses is precisely the 
object of this dictionary. ‘The full and precise import 
of way in the second definition is perceived when the 
word is used in connexion with “have” and “take.” 
“T’ll have my own way” is unmistakeable language 
all over the world. So is “he always takes his own 
way.” According to some grammarians, “takes” is 
most frequently found in connexion with a feminine 
nominative. This “ way” of inclination, as it may be 
called, involves most of the habits of one’s life, as well 
as most of the strains of thought and feeling in which 
we indulge, and generally our methods of doing or 
setting about anything. If an elderly gentleman al- 
ways breakfasts at eight o’clock under certain neat 
and comfortable circumstances, he does not like hav- 
ing to wait till nine, and then taking it under discom- 
fortable circumstances: it is putting him out of his 
way. A tradesman who has all his life followed cer- 
tain plans and rules in making or disposing of his 
wares, feels extremely annoyed if you insist upon his 
taking some other to suit your particular wishes : it 
is putting him out of his way. A man, who has long 
ago made up all his opinions, and sat down to enjoy the 
of them in peace and quietness, feels it to 
be extremely troublesome when new views and facts 
inconsistent with those long regarded by him as in- 
fallible, come generally in vogue : it puts him out of 
his way. And soon in other cases. Some delight 
in the exercise of will for its own sake, and stand 
firmly to a method, not from any silly conviction of 
its being right, but because it is their method. How 
intolerable does it appear to them that any other 
person should presume to suggest, or attempt to take, 
a different method! Ladies will agree that it is par- 
ticularly odious when the person attempting such an 
interference is a husband. Leading members of cabi- 
nets and councils, and managers of public business 
generally, are apt to suffer much annoyance from this 
cause, for it often happens that some pertinacious 
fellow sets up a contrary opinion, or wishes to give 
things a different turn. Gentlemen in these cir- 
cumstances should disdain to enter into argument 
—that would only gratify the enemy : if their own 
will is not a sufficient reason, better resign at once. 
Of all persons in the world, sovereigns might be ex- 
pected to have an uncontested right of way ; yet, even 
in despotic monarchies, they have often had to yield 
to churlish counsellors and headstrong subjects. To 
take one’s own way, or to go out of it sometimes, 
becomes a question of benevolence, and there are per- 
sons who are never happier than when, by some little 


concession of this common right, they can serve or 
gratify a fellow-creature. ‘To the lovers of will, this 
appears a ridiculous weakness. What does it matter 
to them that an amount of good vastly larger than the 
sacrifice is attained, if the sacrifice is all on their side, — 
and the good all on other people’s? What does it 
signify that a large number of persons are gratified, 
and only one a little inconvenienced, if they are in 
the predicament of that one? The goers-out-of-way, 
indeed, allege that, in the securing of some good to so 
many, they feel a pleasure which greatly counterba- 
lances the sacrifice ; but, if this really be the case, it 
is purely the effect of an idiosynerasy,or peculiarity of 
mental constitution, which of course is to be no criterion 
to those who feel differently. Nay more, if the sacrifice 
is so agreeable to them, it may be regarded asa kind of 
selfishness. Some philosophers have, we believe, en- 
deavoured to explain all benevolent emotions on this 
principle, greatly to the delight of the goers-out-of- 
way-for-nobody-nor-nothing, who think it infinitely 
preferable to be selfish in a straightforward, upright, 
downright way, and make no secret about it. The 
virtue of candour must at least be accorded to this 
class of persons, for it may be remarked, that they 
are always very anxious to let it be known that they 
never go out of their way on any account whatever. 
Such frankness tends to establish a clear relation be- 
tween parties at once, and, preventing the forming of 
unreasonable expectations, makes all future inter- 
course, as far as it goes, secure against any kind of 
disappointment. 

Tuirp Derinit1on.—A pleasant mode of expression 
for any barbarism of manners which it may not be con- 
venient to describe in more direct terms. For example, 
if a gentleman likes to indulge in rude jokes at the ex- 
pense of the feelings of other persons in company, and 
yet isa person of too much respectability on other 
grounds to admit of his conduct being reprimanded as 
it ought to be, it answers very well to laugh it off as 
“only his way.” Some persons claim a complete ex- 
emption from all the rules of civility, only reserving 
that they shall obey them if they so please ; this pri- 
vilege they exercise in a hundred whimsical ways, 
sometimes telling you everything that they think can 
be disagreeable to you, sometimes plainly calling you 
a fool, sometimes telling you either to speak sense or 
hold your tongue, sometimes sitting for hours sullen 
and silent, to the discomfort of a whole party, some- 
times indulging in practical jokes which inflict per- 
sonal hurt and vexation on their neighbours ; yet all 
this, ing that they are persons whom it would 
not be safe to offend, is only their way. We know 
one person who has thus got a dispensation from 
society to answer those who spesk to him or not, as 
he chooses. Strangers are of course surprised when 
he turns away from them without adverting to the 
remarks which they have addressed to him ; but they 
soon learn that it is only his way. Another has some 
unpleasant habits at table, which, to those who have 
not been accustomed to things of the kind, are apt to 
be felt as very nauseating ; but they are expected to 
be reconciled to them when once they are told that it 
is only his way. It is remarkable that only-his-way 
is a privilege never heard of amongst persons in in- 
ferior circumstances, or who are only rising in the 
world. It is like some of the exclusive rights of old 
France, which required the showing of two or three 
gentlemanly descents, and sixteen quarters in the coat- 
armorial, before they could be claimed. “Generally, in 
this country, the great qualification is being thought 
tolerably rich. Occasionally, age is the ground of 
claim ; and now and then, an imposing person and 
voiee, and the possession of a well-developed self- 
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esteem, answers pretty well. But the repute of a com- 
fortable share of the world’s wy is the pretension 
most snre to be deferred to. ‘Lhat being granted, the 
greatest liberties may be taken with almost any sort 
of person, and the whole will probably appear as pi- 
quant and original, rather than annoying, or at least 
will pass off as “only his way.” It is, of course, of 
the greatest consequence for an only-his-way man to 
be sure of his ground, and not only this, but to be 
certain that other people are aware of it ; for where 
an uncertainty exists on this point, disagreeable con- 
and kickings down stairs, are not unlikely e 
ap to e disturbance of scenes which ought 
be always peaceful ; whereas, when the matter is 
thoroughly understood, everybody is obliged to suffer 
quietly, however disposed they may be to take the 
e turbulent courses. 
“Pounrs Derinition.—A means of certain 
jects, apt to be discovered by those who are thorough- 
to have the said objects effected. Where 
reis a will, says the proverb, there is a way. There 
are indeed extreme cases in which this does not hold 
yelling Englishman to bring home the great pyra- 
mid might be entertained in vain. But still there is 
much general truth in the adage, and it is daily found 
that difficulties are overcome, and great ends worked 
out, with apparently inadequate means, by those who 
are thoroughly determined to carry their point. ‘The 
maxim is generally used in answer to those who, from 
want of inclination to the object, or from an indolent 
disposition, represent themselves as at a stand. First 
have a will to it, and let us then see whether the object 
ean be effected or not. This essential pre-requisite is 
most apt to be wanting when the proposed object is 
£0) ing more concerning the interest of a neighbour, 
or that of the public, than one’sown. Immense moun- 
tains and dense forests then present themselves, and 
such confusion and darkness prevail, that there is no 
seeing an inch onwards. , however, but one sim- 


a torch to show a footpath known a himself, by 
. OF course 

this footpath might have been found in the other cir- 
cumstances also ; but Will was wanting, and the dis- 
covery was not made. Thus the general truth of the 
proverb is proved, and this may be esteemed as 
comforting by those who are generous and wise enoug’ 
to wish well to their neighbours well 
Let no patriot or philanthropist despair most an 

ot Shieh desirable for the of hie 

w-creatures—for where there is a will there is 
usually a way. 


DOINGS OF THE CORAL ANIMALCULE. 


Tue structures reared in tropical seas by the coral 
animalcule are amongst the wonders of na- 
ture. That a con tion of creatures almost too 
minute to be seen by the naked eye, should be able to 
raise up mounds of a stone-like substance, hundreds 
of miles in extent, and in some places forming con- 
siderable groups of islands, seems at first so unlike all 
that we know of nature, that we can scarcely bring 
ourselves to assent to it; yet the fact is so paver on | 
proved, that all doubt upon the subject has long 
The core pol part 
coral animalecule, or , taken a) from 

the rocky mass which it cone creature of gelati- 
nous substance and simple structure ; some species 
‘are about the size of a mite, others much smaller. 
It has the power of secreting from the sea carbonate 
of lime, which it deposits for the pw of forming 
a mansion for itself. The deposits of a vast number 
together form the substance called coral. On any 
face of coral containing living animalcules, nag eg 
seen, each occupying its own small cell, with its hair- 
like tentacula tC out at the opening, to catch the 
still smaller sea-animalcules on which it lives. A 
thousand cells, each with its living tenant, have been 
counted upon a surface which a man’s finger could 
cover. The young appear first as eggs, wiiich, after 
floating about for a few days, become attached to the 
surface of the coral: when perfectly developed, they 
commence building their own cells, and quickly en- 
tomb the preceding generation. ‘The mass thus in- 
creases in bulk, and it does so not in a random man- 
ner, but in certain forms which are in the main re- 
gularly observed. Some rise in the form of trees, 
‘shrubs, mosses, mushrooms ; some bear sportive re- 
semblances to pitchers and on pe ; @ particular kind 
form a roundish mass marked with wavy lines, like 
the human brain. The corals which take these com- 
paratively small forms are found in water so much as 
a thousand feet in depth. Different species (Porite, 
Millepore, &c.) raise mound-like structures, which are 
often of vast extent: these are believed not to exist 
more than two hundred feet below the surface. They 
only can exist in the sea, and therefore the structure 
always — when it reaches the surface. aoe 
are found, however, carrying on their o ons 
-surfs and ers which would swamp A ny 

The productions of this animaleule in the Pacific 
and Southern oceans form obstructions to navigation 
of so serious a nature, as to call for particular atten- 


tion from the mariner. The ultimate pu served 
midst of the ocean, gives them also a interest in 


the eyes of the geologist. They 
which special names have been applied. 
called coral reefs and atolls are submarine 
rocks of coral, ing so near to the sur- 
face of the sea, that r existence is indicated to the 
navigator by breakers. They are found remote from 
land, are in vast numbers, and often of great extent, and 
generally affect an irregularly cireular form, having a 
pool of ————- still water in the middle, 
a lagoon. row up masses of broken coral 
upon them, which accumulate to the wr of some 
feet above high water, forming chains of islets along 
the reef. The whole reef in this condition is called a 
“lagoon island,” or more conveniently an “atoll,” a 
word borrowed from the South-Sea Islanders. Some 
reefs have many islands upon them, some have few, 
and some have none. 

A coral reef may be defined a wall or mound of 
coral rock, built up in the ocean from a considerable 
depth, and prone. Xn returning into itself, so as to 
form a ring, with a sheet of still water in the interior. 
“Every one,” says Mr Darwin, “must be struck 

ith astonishment when he first beholds one of these 
vast rings of coral rock, often many leagues in diame- 
ter, here and there surmounted by a low verdant 
island, with dazzling white shores, bathed on the out- 
side by the foaming breakers of the ocean, and on the 
inside surrounding a calm expanse of water, which, 
from reflection, is of a bright but pale-green colour.” 
The wall of coral rock forming the ring is generally 
from a furl to half a mile in breadth, py ont 
about a quarter of a mile. In one rare case it is t 
miles. e diameter of the atoll, or circle formed by 


Some of the atolls are perfect circles. The exter- 
300 fathoms, at an angle of 45 d 
Cardoo Atoll, no bettom was found with a line of 200 


celled of i, or © whitish seed 
chiefly of the same substance in a comminuted state. 
Much of this mud is su to be produced by cer- 
tain species of fish and molluscous animals which 
browse upon the coral, grinding it down te fine meal, 
of which will pass from thom and be deposited 
the water. From this description, it will be seen 
that an atoll closely resembles in form the cone of a 
submarine volcano, the coral reef representing the 
rim, and the lagoon occupying poutiodty ie place of 
the crater, 

The islets formed on these reefs are very singular 
objects. In storms, the sea throws up fragments of 
coral, sometimes mixed with sand. The outer and 
lowest stratum of this matter, which is bathed by the 
sea at high tide, is sometimes converted into a brecci- 
ated coral rock by calcareous infiltrations from 
water. Above this, an 
= 300 yards from outer margin the 
the loose fragments, cast up in strong gales, mix 
occasionally with sand and shells, accumulate till they 
form a bank rising from 6 to 12 feet above high water, 
with the highest side towards the sea, from which the 
surface slopes inward to the lagoon. The ordinary 
width of these islets is under a quarter of a mile, and 
their length varies from a few yards to several miles. 
The island connected with Keeling Atoll, in south 
latitude 12 degrees, and east longitude 96 degrees 54 
minutes, abounds in cocoa sprung from nuts 
brought by the currents of the ocean from Sumatra 
or Java, six hundred miles distant. Turtles browse 
on the sea-weeds which pe in the lagoon. The 
islands are inhabited, and these two articles supply 
the people with food. What is sin , fresh water 
is obtai from wells which ebb and flow with the 
tides. It has been suggested that the rain water, 
being specifically lighter than the salt, keeps floating 
on its surface, and is subject to the same movements. 

Barrier reefs are another form of the productions 
of the coral animaloule ; and of these many 
are and Indian oceans, They 
enci is ri » secon » or voleanic 
rock, with only a ag Except 
in being thus ed in conformity with the outline 
of an ordinary island, they resemble the other kind of 
reefs in all respects. 
pierced by breaches, and their exterior sides are steep 
and deep, while their interior are shallow, and slope 
gently. 

There are two very remarkable barrier reefs known. 
The first. is that which rans slong the north-east 


the 
d. iy at the distance of | Java, 


ustralia, 700 miles in length. It is divided 
from the land by a m channel from 10 to 30 
miles broad, and from 10 to 60. fathoms The 
other runs el to the shores of New ia for 
a length of 400 miles. It.aeco ies the shores for 
250 miles, continues for 150 miles more in the 
same direetion, affording presumptive evidenee that 
the island has a submarine prolongation of this extent. 
At some places it is but a few yards from the island ; 
at others it is 20 miles ; and so steep was its exterior 
side found to be in one instance, that at two ship- 
lengths from the reef, no bottom was found with a 
line of 900 feet. 

There are small atolls sometimes in ellipti 
rows, with a sheet of water in the centre, and thus 
becoming constituent parts of a large atoll. ‘There is 
an example of this arrangement in the Maldiva ar- 
chipelago, where the combination is carried a —_ 
higher. This group extends over a space 470 
in length by 50 in breadth, and forms, as it were, 
three orders of atolls. First, you have a hundred of 
these little reefs, with pools in the centre, so disposed, 
as to form one large atoll, 50 or 60 miles anes Send 
or 15 broad, with a lagoon 25 fathoms deep. Next, 
twenty of these large atolls of the second order are 
arranged in the shape of a narrow ellipse, so as to 
form one vast atoll of the third order, 470 miles in 
length by 50 in breadth, with a lagoon in the interior 
of unfathomable depth. 

It will be observed, that where any of the reefs 
above-described have islets, habitable or otherwise, on 
their these have been formed not by the ani- 
mal. which cannot work above the sea, but by 
matters thrown up by storms, and accumulated 
the coral. We are now to advert to examples of the 
coral mass itself being found in the character of dry 
and habitable land, to which, of course, it must have 
been transformed by the elevating forces recognised 
by geologists. Coral banks are found in most of the 
Sandwich Islands many yards above the sea. In one, 
they form three strata, each 10 feet thick. In 
Mr Pierce, an intelligent European, who has li 
there sixteen years, is convinced that elevation is at 
ra going on “ at a very —_— rate.” Eliza- 

h Island (south latitude 24 d 


coral. 


wage 
the Friendly group), exhibits tree-shaped corals stilk 
unbroken, a proof that its elevation is recent. In the 
Navigators’ group (south latitude 14 west. 
longitude 170 degrees), large fragments of coral were 
found on a steep hill at the height of 80 feet, im- 
bedded in a base of decomposed and sand. On 
the New Hebrides (south latitude 18 degrees, east 


which belongs to the Salomon group, presents beds 
madreporite rock, with the corals li 
ing a newer line of coast 
one. In the Mariana group (north latitude 15 de- 
grees, east longitude 146 degrees), a succession of 
cliffs of madreporite limestone present themselves. 
In the great circular chain of islands extending from 
the Bay of Bengal to Japan, os Sumatra, 
‘Timor, Ceram, the pe ag and Loo Choo, 
ights! 
mongst all the t deeds of man, there is no 
instance of his forming dry land for himself in the 
bosom of the sea; but it is evident that this mighty 
feat has been accomplished, on a vast and magnificent 
scale, by an animal forming, in his eyes, but a mere 
gelatinous point. How wonderful to reflect on the 
— of labours thus effected by apparently the 
mblest of instruments ! 

The productions of the coral animaleule have not as 
yet been studied to any satisfactory results. How they 
should build mounds inclining to return into a circle, or 
encircling islands, and how they should form a series 
of the smaller circles into one larger one, are curious 
questions, worthy of the most careful attention of the 
naturalist. In the case of barrier reefs near land, it 
might be presumed that the condition of the sea, 
either as to its tranquillity or the food found in it, 
might be the directing agency ; but no such ——— 
tion can be formed with to atolls. Mr Cha 
Darwin, who served as naturalist in the expedition 
of the Beagle, in the years from 1832 to 1 took 
Sin on nities to study the coral reefs 
of the Pacific and Indian oceans ; and, from what he 
observed, formed a theory that they go through a 
series of stages in connexion with subsidences and 

inging on island 
the island to sink; the coral advances till it rises in a 
cirele round the submerged land. When the island 
has been fairly covered over, and the reef raised to 
the surface around it, an atoll is the result. In support 


4 
= 
| the reef, varies from less than | mule to or 4, 
There is one 50 miles in length by 20 in breadth ; so 
that, if the ledge of coral rock 
extended in one line, it would be 120 miles in length. 
150 feet is a mound com ith which 
the walls of Babylon, the 
pyramids of Egypt, are but children’s toys ; and built, 
; le condition, an ill mstantly starts forward with | too, amidst the waves of the ocean, and in defiance of 
of man. 
The wall of coral is generally breached in one or 
more places ; and when the breaches are deep enough egrees), eet high, 18 entirely compose 
to admit a ship, the atoll affords a convenient and safe | MM Five of the “Cook and Austral” islands (south 
harbour. latitude 20 degrees, west a 160 — are 
of coral rock. The sixth gaia, 300 feet hi 
; is, with the exception of a little basalt, entirely 
coral ; and having a flat top with a lagoon-shaped 
cavity in it, is evidently an upraised atoll. Tonga- 
| fathoms (1200 feet), at the distance of 60 yards from | taboo, one of the Friendly Isles, is entirely of coral. 
the reef. The internal side, on the other hand, shelves | Eoua and Vavao, in this group, the former 200 or 
2 arene beeen the centre of the lagoon, forming a | 300 feet high, are of the same eee. Anamouka,, 
| saucer-shaped cavity, the depth of which varies from | another, 20 or 30 feet high, with a salt-water lake in 
Li «=| (O< fathom to fifty. In no instance has it been found | the middle, is, in truth, an atoll, only a very little 
entirely filled up. Beyond the line where the coral a 
| longitude 165 degrees), coral, seemingly of recent 
| origin, is found at a great altitude. New Ireland 
| (south latitude 4 degrees, east longitude 153 degrees 
| | 
| 


we 
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he surface. 
likely, from what we know of the changes of level 
the solid parts of the earth’s surface, that coral reefs 

sunk in some few scattered instances, as we know 
must have risen in others.* 


CLEVERNESS. 
A TALE, BY MRS 8. C. HALL. 
PART IL 


he did not think a pair of lawyers could have proved 
more injurious to the repose of the neighbourhood 
than the inhabitants of Deerstone ; for, without posi- 
tively improving, they had unsettled the course of 
instruction. As Dr Russel observed, “they had ino- 
culated the whole country with a mental nettle- 
rash.” 

Mr Diggons’s daughter Elizabeth, who had so long 
struggled with, or rather submitted to, the spinal af- 
fection, which her mother declared should never inter- 
fere with her education, died eighteen months after 
their residence at Deerstone. Yet in no way did this 
young woman’s fate act as a warning to Mrs Erris. 

Albert had become one of those extraordinary boys 
who dazzle and satisfy—a creature so bright, so glo- 
rious, in noting whom, you instinctively pray that a 
life may be spared to those who live upon its continu- 
ance. All observed, except his mother and her new 
friends, that he outgrew his strength ; his eyes beamed 
with a deep yet brilliant intelligence ; they were eyes 
that flashed and burned ; and the delicate tint upon 
his cheek occasionally flushed into a concentrated 
crimson spot. It is true he took exercise. He would 
spring upon a beautiful little Arabian horse that had 
succeeded his pony, and away; using more violent 
exertion in one hour than he ought to have done in 
four ; and then return over-fatigued, to persuade him- 
self and his mothcr that “ exercise was not good for 
him.” 

Fortune smiled on this favourite of nature. A 
baronetcy, held by a distant branch of the family, be- 
came his by the death of those who stood between him 
and the distinction, and a large addition in money and 
estate came with it. Most exceeding joy followed. Al- 
bert was now the last of his race—the very last male 
of the family who bore the name of Erris—and those 
who looked upon him, and those who more particu- 
larly knew him, thought all that was high and glorious 
centred in him. Some time after the news was spread, 
and when the fever of congratulations and arrange- 
ments somewhat subsided, Lucy and her brother were 
together in a little temple, called especially “their 
own.” Albert was fourteen, unusually tall, and 
formed for his age ; and Lucy might have passed for 

than she was, except that she had quite 
tamed down her wild spirit, and sometimes looked 
more thoughtful than girls who have numbered many 
more than her years. They were seated side by side, 
reading from the same book silently. There was this 
difference in their way of reading : when Albert met 
with anything that particularly struck him, his cheek 
flushed, his eye dilated, triumphed, I might say, in the 
glory of the writer, and he would silently point it out 
to Lucy. She, on the contrary, immediately began to 
read aloud to him whatever pleased her, and did not 
seem to enjoy anything unless he enjoyed it with her. 

He had the same feeling towards her, though, as I 
have said, it was differently expressed, and would lay 
his finger on the page, and their eyes would meet, 

his full of light, hers hardly venturing an expression 
of their own, until she had read his. Sometimes 
he could not bear even the sound of her silver 
voice ; he seemed to think that sound disturbs feel- 
ing, and that it is only the eye which should drink 
in the written words of mighty men; and then, with- 
out another word, she would remain hushed, rewarded 
by a smile or a pressure of her brother’s hand for her 
desire to give him pleasure, by sympathising in his 


greatest pleasure youth knows. The at- | >0¥. 


delights—the 
tachment of these two young creatures was perfect. He 


* Mr Darwin has published an elaborate work on the Coral 
Reefs ; and the above paper is to be considered as little more than 
abridgment lengthened 


review of that work which lately | #nd lea 


was full of dreams of ambiti of the most 
lofty generous character. The youth joyed exceedingly 
in his new position, but he joyed still more in what was 
far beyond his years—in philosophy,in poetry, which he 
delighted in translating from one language to another, 
and in all things abstruse as well as beautiful, lis 
disposition was sweet and generous; and when an 
irritability, which had increased of late so as to give 
even his mother much concern, caused him to say or 
do anything that was painful or unjust to the humblest 
servant, he apologised at once with so much warmth 
and regret, as to win by his very fault. Like those 
beautiful flowers which, born of the sun, die by the 
sun, his very soul opened to the heat and fever of the 
sun of knowledge, and the more expanded the flower 
became, the nearer it approached its end. Every one 
saw this now, except those whom it most concerned. 
The occasional fits of lassitude which succeeded much 
mental or bodily exertion, his mother attributed to 
his overgrowth, not to any other cause—to be cured 
by soups and jellies, and the old-fashioned tonic of 
“bark and perfume,” which Mrs Diggons prevailed 
upon her to exchange for claret. His tutor felt towards 
this wondrous boy as a skilful mechanist would to- 
wards an automaton, upon the construction of which 
he had expended an existence. Lucy was certainly 
the only one who felt that the youth was not well; 
but she never thought of him and death ther. 
There had been much talk of sending him to Oxford 
with his tutor, and even that separation his de- 
voted sister could not bear to think of. Before those 
children had been given up to such intense study, 
Lucy had laid ina ter store of strength than her 
brother, consequently she had not suffered so severely. 
Her anxiety for him wore her more than her studies, 
though much that he learned she learned with him ; 
still, particularly during the last fifteen months, she 
had ceased to be the object of even divided attention. 
Mrs Erris’s whole soul seemed wound up in the young 
baronet. If he had been wild, and wilful, and care- 
less of his studies, he might most likely not have con- 
tinued so ; for he was certain of being distinguished ; 
and that was too surely her ambition. But though 
she ceased to urge forward, she had not endeavoured 
to hold back, and the “clever family’s” influence 
over her was undiminished. 
* Close tho book, dearest’ brother,” said Lucy, as 
she wi his damp brow with her handkerchief. 
“ Do close it ; the sun has set, and came from the 
library for relaxation.” A gesture of impatience was 
her answer, and she continued by his side now smiling 
in return to his smile, and sometimes watching the 
glorious hues of the clouds—the good night of the sun 
to his attendant vapours. 
Albert closed his book with a heavy sigh ; and 
leaning back on his sister’s shoulder, so that he looked 
up into her face, he exclaimed, “ ‘There, Lucy! I have 
done, at least until the lamps are lit in the study. 
Shall we walk now?! I ought to have thought of your 
walk before, you who have been working with me all 
day ; and girls cannot work like men !” 

hae smiled. “ Well, , then, added her bro- 
ther, understanding the smile. “ Boys, if you call me 
so. Boy as Lam, Mr Salon says | shall do myself 
credit at Oxford ; I will not be a mere bookworm 
there either, dear Lucy. I hope to be a statesman, 
one who will guide the future. 1 must, as my dear 
mother says, for the of oh 
there is that pain in my side again, as if the very i 
of anything but books brought it there.” They stood 


up. 
Is it better now, Albert ?” inquired 
“ 


“Let us walk.” 

In another moment t 

“ What a beautiful evening this is, dear Lucy; and 
what a glorious world to live in; with ens 
wealth, and rank, all handmaids to do my bidding. You 
know we are to build the alms-houses down there ; 
they are to be yours, Lucy ; and I think I shall found a 
college, only 1 wish the great estate was not so far 
from East-in-Rest, I love this place so dearly. Ay! 
there are the stars coming out one by one. When I 
am of age I will build an observatory on the top of 
the hill.” 

-“ What ! the squire’s hill ?”’ said his sister. 

“Ah,ah, I forgot that. Do you know, Lucy, that all 
this new wealth so bewilders me, that I feel as if every 
thing I looked on must be mine ; and ob! if it were, 
would I not make a happy, happy world! Now, dear 
Luey, while I think of it, do fe and ask old Charles 
to carry the to the top ; there is hardly 
a cloud to hide a single star, and we will »s a 


couple of delightful hours in computing t ts and 
istances.” Away flew Lucy ; but ere she had gone 
a dozen she and turned back. 


“ Albert, you were in the study many hours to-day ; 
you complain of pain in your side ; your dear hands 
are hot and moist, and your lips dry ; it will tire you 
to climb the hill-side-—the dew is falling.” 

“ You are unkind, Lucey,” answered the impatient 
. You know that those stars are to me worlds 


an of a 
appeared in the Scotsman, 


ing paths which they had often traversed when chil- 
dren. ‘The servants preceded them ; and accustomed 
as they were to the grace and beauty of these two 
children, who had grown up under their eyes, Churles, 
the old white headed butler, could not avoid turning 
back frequently to look at them as they wound up the 
hill, arm twined in arm. Lucey, like the spirit of a 
zephyr, so slight and wand-like, round which the soft 
muslin drapery floated like a cloud, yet still able to 
support her brother, upon whose fair brow the cool 
moonbeams glistened as upon an alabaster orb. 
“ He’s like his father,” said the old man ; “like 
what he was, James—not in life, but on his death-bed ; 
shone in the lamp-light when 

’d try to read.” ; 
“ It’s seven years still till he’ll be of age,” answered 
the groom, who was almost as old as the butler ; “but 
he’ll gain strength ; horse exercise is the thing for him.” 

“ And claret,” added the butler, laying down the 
heavy stand of the telescope to rest a little. “ Well, 
both ; but he has a noble spirit our young master ; see 
now, when he looks down upon the valley, how nobly 
he turns his head! Sir Albert Erris, baronet, that 
will sound grand when he stands for the county.” 

© Ay, very grand,” replied Charles; “there is a 
deal in a grand sound.” And without further con- 
verse, the pair gained the plain on the top of the hill 
where the telescope was to be placed. 
The telescope was fixed where Albert desired; 
the old servants had mastered the rising ground, and 
made all ready for those they so dente loved, and 
= the youth and maiden, in the very spring and 

und of life, had not reached the mossy platform, 

“Dear me, Sir Albert,” said the old coachman, 
“you are quite out of breath ; lean on sir.” 
“It is all the fault of this cloak that Lucy would 
make me wear,” exclaimed the boy, unfastening it from 
his gasping throat, and dashing it down; then he 
rushed upwards, and aprang upon the mount. Tis 
triumph was short-lived : before they could say he stood 
there a moment, he fell flat upon the s It was 
almost as light as day, so clear was the sky, so bright 
the stars, and the moon shedding its clear white light 
over all the country. Lucy knelt, supporting his head 
on her bosom, and calling on him who h her not ; 
blood gushed freely from a wound in his temple, which 
a sharp pebble had inflicted. In their desire for as- 
sistance, both the old servants rushed down the hill, 
leaving the sister alone with her brother; he soon 
became conscious of her presence, complaining that 
he could hardly see, and that his head “turned round.” 

About seven hours after this accident, which agitated 
= Russel retired from the 

-side of the boy upon whom so many hopes rested, 
and for whom so many prayers were offered : for, in- 
dependent of the rich inheritance of blessings which 
descends from noble and righteous ancestry, Albert 
was loved and honoured by all who came within the 
influence of his smile and the bounty of his generous 
hand. ‘The good old doctor did not leave his favou- 
rite until the arrival of two eminent physicians told 
him it was time to do so. It was determined 
should all meet in the morning, and the light gray 
twilight was already a over the horizon, yet 
still the kind old man lingered in his study. He was 
writing when a p=, Fag the window, which opened on 
the lawn, arrested his attention ; he unfastened it, and 
there was Lucy. 

“Mamma would have me go to bed,” she said, “ but 
I could not ; she will not rest herself, yet she has sent 
me from him. I thought you could not sleep when 
Albert was so ill,and I flew across the lawns, and 
came to you, my dear kind friend, for truth, if not for 
consolation. Is he very ill? Will he be better soon # 
Will he, my brother, will he soon recover? You turn 
away your head ; there are tears upon your cheek, I 
see; I understand all that ;” and she stood before the 
old man, whose very heart shook within him, like a 

izing silence. 
At last he succeeded in placing her in a chair; and 


mentioned Albert’s youth, change of scene, mild air, 
and talked of care, and a total freedom from study, of 


present 


‘ond it ; r 
oe brother at the time was so appalling, that its 


fever ourselves 80,” 


she exclaimed, talking rapidly. 
“ No immediate d 


ri Oh, how I rejoice I came | 
whieh I feared ; it is such a fear- 


im on 
the hill! But there is no immediate danger; aud m4 


shall only want time, with God's blessing, doctor, 
How we will wateh him, and 


| ; our readers with; while it seems to us that he 
| lays too much stress on the opposite difficulty, as it is 
or by no means improbable that the lower parts of the 
ip- coral mounds are the work of a species different from 
1a 
ABovE three years elapsed since the master of East- 
court manor let Doerstone house to the “clever 
family ;’ and he had more than once hinted to his 
confidential servant, Isaac Heywood, his belief that | ; 
} 
raving conquered his own emotion, by speaking to her 
of her brother, produced a violent burst of tears. He 
rest, of their being = no immediate danger ; : 
the former words fell from his lips unnoticed ; but the 
saving from of immediate was 
what effectually recalled Imcy to herself. She fell 
upon her knees, and blessed her venerable friend with 
a burst of grateful feeling. She then became more 
calm, clinging to the assurance that there was “no - 
7 danger,” as if there was a world of hope be- 
terror being removed, the hope of her young hea - 
resumed its pulsations ; and the calmness having passed 
away, she alarmed Dr Russel by the energy and wild- 
ness of her manner. “Ilow foolish we have been to ; 
It was only that | 
ful thing to see : 
that could not be. Doctor, when he was pounding 
by my side, and then fell flat upon the grass, and 
delight. Well, I will call Charles myself.” This his | could not feel his beart beat, 1 thought, when I ‘ 
sister would not permit, and in a few minutes she re- | kissed his lips, there was no breath. Oh, how the . 
turn with hie on bor arm if to atone fer 
; his little pettish he put on the c i iately, ee 
the road, and ascended the hill by one of those wind- } a4 
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for him, and cradle him in luxuries ; create an atmo- 
sphere for him to live in. Now do I rejoice more than 
ever at his new station and wealth ; for you know, no 
nuatter what it is, he ean command all.” 

“All but the will of Heaven,” observed the old 
doctor ; for he feared, from Lucy’s flashing eyes and 
burning cheeks, that seemed to scorch up the tears 
she had shed, that her reason reeled. “All but the 
will of Heaven !” This short sentence supplied Lu 
with a new and painful thought. “Tell me,” she sai 
eagerly, “did you ever know such as he is—mind, such 
as he is—struck down before the fulfilment of any of 
the glorious promises of his youth ?” 

e doctor paused: he knew that in his life he 
had never seen a youth who would bear com n 
to Albert Erris, and so he told her “he had not.” 
This seemed to afford her t consolation ; and 
arguing, as those untutored spirits do, which have 
not been tempered by sorrow, she felt assured, at 
least for a time, that God would spare him. 

One of the physicians, a man of such standing in 
his profession that he was able to tell the truth with- 
out incurring the danger of losing his practice, said, 
in reply to Mrs Erris’s inquiries, “‘The illness under 
which your son is now suffering may be called what 
we please, but it has originated in over-mental excitement ; 
the brain has been overworked, over stimulated.” 

The poor lady shuddered. “ But it is not too late !” 
she exclaimed eagerly ; “oh, in mercy, do not say it 
is too late |!” 

“TI hope it is not,” he answered, with more feelin 


than was usual to him. “I trust it is not. I wish 
had seen him before.” 

Mrs Erris assured him that in respect she 
would attend to his instructions, that she would not 


suffer him to study, that she would send Mr Salon 
away for a time, that his books should be put far from 
him, that he should not think. ; 

The physician arrested her. “ You promise what 
you have not the power to perform,” he said ; “and 
parents, all who have influence over the education of 
youth, would do well to understand and to study 
the characters and dispositions of their children, be- 
fore they submit all to the same discipline, the same 
excitement. The slothful—the slow, who are not 


row 
the 
ruddy in a week; not, per- 
haps, much the better for the forced exertion, though 
not the worse. But with the ardent, the spiritualised— 
those who draw inspiration from everything around 
them, who see and achieve ; who are all eye, all ear, 
whose nerves and hearts do double duty, whose sharp- 
ened senses urge them forward, to stimulate them as 
you do the slow or the merry-minded—is sheer mad- 
ness, They have not arrived at the age when the 
moral power asserts its strength ; they have all gifts 
save self-knowledge, which is the produce of years : 
they cannot calm themselves. You might as well tell 
the burning flax to quench itself. I see the insanity 
of this over-working young minds every day. I raise 
@ crusade against it from the graves of those who 
have been so sacrificed ; 1” —— 

The physician had forgotten to whom he was speak- 
ing ; but a pressure of his arm from Dr Russel’s 
recalled him. He saw that Mrs Erris was tremblin 
before him, her hands clasped, her lips comp 4 
the damp dews standing on her brow ; and stern as 
he was, for that he knew, in opposition to the 
intreaties of those who loved that noble boy almost as 
well as she did, he had pity on her. She had been led 
away by the foolish vanity instilled into her mind b 
the “clever family ;’ she had been weak, not wick 
The physician inwardly reproved himself, and sought 
to console her. At present there was no danger. Use 
every effort, not exactly to stil/ his mind, for he ad- 
vieed that would be impossible—but to divert it to 


the young baronet should go to 
y 


but one object, the restoration of this precious crea- 
ture. The dismissal of Mr Salon was a great grief to 
him; but his mother consoled him by the assurance that 
his sal should be continued. ‘1 journied as the 
English in health or sickness love to journey. Albert 


enjoyed everything he saw; and his mother and sister | de’ 


had no yn omer but in him, At first he was much 
better. His travelling physician, and his friendly phy- 
sician, Dr Russel, both agreed that there were stro 
reasons for hope ; and Lucy’s face would brighten, an 
ber eyes fill with tears of joy, when her brother's voice 
was stronger, or his step lighter, ur his appetite im- 
ae ith a keen appreciation of the t and 
itiful, this devoted sister saw nothing, heard no- 
thing, but her brother. If it were possible for two 
ereatures to have but one it might have been 
their case. By day and she was by his side, 
off the breeze, shading the sun, reading, or 


singing, or reciting ; doing everything he desired ; and 
thinking before one enjoyment was at an end what 
the next should be ; utterly careless of the sensation 
created by her own unearthly and a beauty, 
80 spiritual in its character, so elevated in its deport- 
ment, that the southerns looked upon her as a being 
rather to be worshipped than conversed with. 

Albert was better for a few weeks of travel, but 
no change had the | mae of restoring the tone and 
strength destroyed by over-mental exertion. If his 
mind could have slumbered, so that his body might 
have continued undisturbed, the youth would have 
achieved manhood ; but his body wasted beneath the 
scourge of his untiring mind. His nerves were over- 
strained ; he could not sleep ; he was consumed by a 
low wasting fever. His restlessness would have worn 
out any one but Lucey. 

“If,” said the travelling physician to his friend— 
“if he endure much longer, she the first.” 
And yet, whether it was that the certainty Albert 
always expressed as to his own recovery, or the belief 
Lucy hourly repeated to herself, that “ God would not 
take him from the world,” occasioned her blindness, 
she did not see what her mother dared not speak of. 
The youth had grown much worse, and Foe was tellin 
his mother of his future plans, all tending to the ad- 
vancement of mingling the the 

rosperous, and the together, in an utterly un- 
vrorldly way. When the master of East-court entered 
with an open letter in his hand, his face brightened 
by one of his old looks of happiness. “Good news,” 
he said ; “a letter from Master Isaac, stating that Mr 

iggons wishes me to take Deerstone off his hands.” 

“'They were very kind to me,” said Albert ; “and 
yet I am glad. Oh, send them away at once! and 
then, mamma, let us go home. Do, mother ; take me 
home!” This appeal was answered by a burst of tears 
from his mother, for, while speaking, he stretched 
forth his hands towards her, and the light being 
rather strong upon them, shone almost through them. 
Oh, how attenuated! They were transparent! yet 
firmly clasped together, while the boy again in- 
treated, “Oh, mother, take me home!” 

“ How you all look !” exclaimed Lucy, twining her 
ready arm around his neck, and gazing in his flushed 
face. “ Yes, dearest Albert, there is no need for this 
excitement ; we will go home immediately, if you 
like, if the doctors say you are strong enough for the 
journey.” 

“I am,” he said, half rising from the sofa. “I 
want to be at home; that is all I want now. I 
work again. ‘Time is passing. ought to at 
Oxford. I want my books. fe you let me have my 
books, I can sleep. Look how strong Lam. Stand 
with me, Lucy, that they may see me walk. There!” 

He stood for a moment by his sister’s side, she still 
gazing in his face ; and the brightness of the sunbeams, 
that came through the half-open window, played like 
a glory round their heads. 

“ Now, dearest mother, will you not take me home ; 
home to England?’ Lucy felt the arm of her brother 
relax its hold ; she clasped him more closely—closer 
still. “ Albert !” she whispered : “ Albert!” He was 
on the sofa, but she still clasped him. Her lips 
moved, but no sound escaped them. She heard not her 
mother’s screams, nor the more collected words of her 
friends. Still, Lucy gazed into those “ windows of the 
soul ;” they were open still, but their light, their soul, 


passed, and though every day it was 
said at Nice that the English lady and suite, whose 
beautiful son died, as she thought, suddenly, would 
leave the following day, they were still there. Since 
her brother’s dea i, Lucy shed no tear, spoke no word. 
The last sound she uttered was “ Albert.” She knew 
no one. Move her, she did not resist. Gentle and 
passive, she made neither sign nor complaint; did 
not return her mother’s 1 caresses, nor observe 
when, at last, she was placed in the carriage to return 
home. This “ living death” roused her mother; but 
nothing seemed to awaken her, until, when the day 
after they returned to East-in-Rest, Doctor Russel 
took her to the pavilion in the garden, where her 
childhood passed so happily with her brother. She 
shed a few tears from this time. Her consciousness 
returned in some degree, ae she never mentioned 
her brother’s name. She would occasionally murmur 
over snatches of the poems they read together, and 
listen when the Bible was to her. She sank, 
however, daily—imperceptibly ; smiling, as her end 
drew nigh, in a sweet, unearthly way, on those around 
her, all gentleness and love. Once, drawing Doctor 
Russel’s head close to her, so close, that his long 
white hair mingled with the rich brown tresses that 
wreathed her throat and shoulders, she whispered, 
“I can say now, thy will be done!” and thus she 


Those who visit the sweet village of East-court now, 
will find it changed. The old manor house, thou 
still inhabited by a family of the name of Russel, w 
are greatly respected, talk of their good uncle, whose 
monument has been lately placed in the church. But 
what chiefly attracts the eye, is the gloomy aspect of 
the house called Kast-in-Rest. Every window is closed; 
sheltered up completely. And the escutcheon above 
the entrance has remained there so long, that pA 
garlanded, as if in mockery, by roses and o 


climblin i d untrimmed fo’ The 
lady of say, & childlons widow, 


resides there, and is sometimes seen wandering amid 
the tangled walks, for nothing has been trimmed since 
her children died ; passing mye Ags | or, if she 

to any, it is to some mother with children 
around her, and she intreats her earnestly, as if 
Dah own life, “not to force the 


plead 
not to the flower prematurely.” 


BELLS. 


Tue earliest record of bells which history supplies, 
represents their use as substantially that to which 
modern church bells are put—to give notice of the 
time for public worship. In the instructions given to 
Moses on the mount, respecting the garments of the 
priesthood (28th chapter of Exodus), it is specified 
that there should be set “a golden bell and a pome- 
granate, a golden bell and a pomegranate” (that is, 
alternately) “ upon the hem of the robe round about;” 
the use and intent of these bells being to give intima- 


tion when the priest “ goeth in unto the holy place 
before the and when he cometh out” (verses 
34 and 35). We do not, however, derive the use of 


bells as summonses to prayer directly from this 
source, for they have been used in all ages for secular 
as well as for religious purposes, but nearly always as 
signals. In the Grecian army, the officer of the guard 
visited the sentries at night with a bell as a signal of 
watchfulness. This custom, in one of the sieges 
during the Peloponnesian war, nearly cost the Greeks 
a defegt. The enemy, who were besieging, having 
observed that the bell had passed certain parts of 
the walls, seized the opportunity, before its return, to 
fix scaling ladders where the defence was weakest; 
but, happily for the Greeks, the alarm was given in 
time, and the enemy repulsed from the city. In 
peaceful times, a bellman (codonophorus) walked be- 
fore funeral processions, some space in advance of the 
corpse, not only to keep off the crowd, but to give suf- 
ficient notice to the flamen dialis (priest of Jupiter), for 
fear of being polluted by the sight or by the funereal 
music. In like manner, bells were put round the necks 
of criminals going to execution, that the public might 
be warned out of the way of so ill an omen as the sight 
of the hangman or condemned criminal. There were 
also bells in the houses of the nobility, to call up their 
servants at a regular hour in the morning; the stated 
times for taking the bath were also indicated by the 
ringing of a bell. Of bells on the necks of brutes, ex- 
press mention is made by Phedrus; and to take them 
away was considered theft in the civil law: they were 
thus fastened, that when the cattle strayed they might 
be traced, and were attached particularly to sheep. 
Thus, even the humble sheep-bell has its classic his- 
tory. In western Asia, bells were employed by the 
camels belonging to the company of merchants who 
found Joseph in the pit where his brethren had left 
him. The modern traveller will also find them used 
exactly in the same manner at this day. The con- 
tinual jingling of numerous bells is a remarkable cha- 
racteristic of an oriental caravan; it encourages the 
beasts, frightens off animals of prey, and, above all, 
keeps the party together. 

We thus perceive, that in the earliest times bells 
were used as signals or summoners, and it is not ex- 
traordinary that they should have been employed by 
the early Christian church to give notice of the pro- 
per periods for public prayer. ‘The first application 
of them to this purpose is ascribed by Polydore Virgil, 
and others, to Paulinus, bishop of Nola, a city of 
Campania, about the four hundredth year of the Chris- 
tian era. Church bells were introduced into Britain 
very soon afterwards; and by the end of the ninth 
century, scarcely a church or monastery was without 
several of these “ lively harbingers of religious duties.” 
They gave rise to that memorable feature in church 
architecture, the bell-tower, an addition which is more 
susceptible of the grander beauties of architecture 
than any other part of the edifice. They became ob- 
jects of veneration, and were ly consecrated ; 
the ritual for baptising them may be found in the 
Roman pontificale. Sir Henry Spelman has preserved 
in his Glossary two monkish lines on the subject of 
the ancient use of church bells,* the purport of which 
may run thus—‘“ To praise the true God, to call the 
people, to congregate the clergy, to bewail the dead, 
to drive away pestilence, to rejoice at festivities.” 
Church bells are still used for all these purposes ex- 
cept one, being no longer rung to drive away pestilence. 
In more superstitious times, however, supernatural 
power was readily imagined of whatever was conse- 
crated ; and it was supposed that evil spirits had an 
especial horror of bells. In the “Golden Legend” of 
Wynkyn de Worde, it is said that “the evil spirits 
that be in the region of the air, doubt much when 
they hear the bells rung; and this is the cause why 
the bells are rung when it thunders, and when great 
tempests and outrages of weather happen, to the end 
that the fiends and wicked spirits should be abashed, 
and flee, and cease of the moving of tempest.” 

From the time that church-towers were provided 
with sets of bells of different sizes so as ewer a 


variety of sounds, England became a bell-ringing 
nation. “ Ringing,” remarks Sir James Hawkins, 
“is a practice which is said to be peculiar to England; 


* Laudo Deum verum, plebem , Congrego clerum, 


slothful ; the heavy-headed—the light and trifling, 
who have no intellectual subsoil—may be safely urged 
| 
was gone ! 
somet hing else: mus an abandonment 0 | 
study, change of scene, and perfect relaxation. 
general prayer for his recovery ; for if he died, a 
would pass to one of another name, and of a depraved 
and dishonoured character. The venerable master of 
East-court to accompany his sorrowing friends. 
“My children always clung to you,” said the 
broken-hearted but grateful mother ; “ but ny ! grew 
with me, and I must bear the punishment, though, 
God knows, I acted for the best.” ‘he wanderers had | 
ted. 
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* waiter, mistress, and chambermaid: they gave him 
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which, for that reason, and the dexterity of its in- 
habitants in composing and ringing musical peals, 
wherein the ; interchange in regular order, is 
called the ringing island.” The chief pride of an Eng- 
lish parish was formerly its bells, and they still remain 
so in rural districts. To deprive a town of its bells was 
a mark of degradation, sometimes inflicted for revolt. 
An instance of this kind is recorded of Henry V., who 
took a bell from Calais (then an English town), and 
placed it in the steeple of his native Monmouth. So 
great an amount of enthusiasm has been excited by 
the art of bell-ringing, that, as professorships and 
prizes have been instituted in the learned universities 
for eminence in mathematics, the classics, &c., so have 
the dilettante in chimes left bequests in various parts 
of the country to keep up the superiority of England 
in the intricate science of “ change-ringing.” This con- 
sists of single, plain bob, grandsire bob, single bob 
minor, grandsire treble, bob major, caters, ten-in or 
bob royal, cinques, and twelve-in or bob maximus, 
all which terms are explained in a treatise of high 
repute amongst ringers, entitled “ Campanologia Im- 
— or the Art of Ringing made Easy.”* Bequests 
‘or this purpose were repeatedly brought under the no- 
tice of the commissioners for inquiring into charities in 
England and Wales, some for the advancement and 
encouragement of bell-ringing, others for celebrating 
a great national event. The earliest gift for the latter 
urpose was left in 1683 to the parish of Harlington, 
iddlesex, and consisted of a piece of land, the pro- 
duce of which was given to the parish ringers, “ to 
provide them with a leg of pork for ringing on the 
5th of November :” the latest was bequeathed in 
1825, when Dr John Jarvis left fifty shillings yearly 
to St John’s parish, Margate, “ provided they should 
ring one peal of grandsire triples, or not less than six 
hours change-ringing, on the bells of the parish steeple 
on 29th January, the anniversary of the accession of 
King George IV.” 

In some places, one evening of the week is set aside 
for practice, through the “will” and liberality of a 
testator; and this is the case at St Andrews, Ply- 
mouth. ‘There is a story told concerning this parish 
and its ringers, of a stranger having arrived at an inn 
in the vicinity, who was anxious to know for what 
reason the bells were then ringing out so merry a peal. 
It was in vain, however, that he put the question to 


the unvaried reply, that it was “Tuesday night, 
sir.” The ostler was applied to with no better 
success; and on being further asked why the bells 
should ring particularly on Tuesday nights, he kept 
up the character of his craft for waggishness, by add- 
ing an ancient joke, intimating the true reason to be 
because “they pulled the ropes.” The next appeal 
was to an intelligent-looking guest in the coffee-room. 
He also, looking up with the expression of a person 

itying another’s ignorance, replied, “ Why, sir, ’tis 
Tuesday night.” In short, it is said that the stranger 
left the town without obtaining a more explanatory 
answer to his query. The truth was, that some 
benevolent individual had bequeathed the parish- 
ringers aleg of mutton “and trimmings,” provided 
they kept up their practice in the belfry every Tues- 
day night. ‘The occurrence was so much a matter of 
course to the town’s people, that they could not be- 
lieve even a stranger could be ignorant of a fact of 
which they had been reminded from their cradle on 
every succeeding “ Tuesday night.” 

Ringing-clubs are common all over England. They 
mostly consist of the regular “ professionals” attached 
to the parish belfry, and of ambitious amateurs “ gap- 
ing for vacancies.” As every member of a large club 
cannot have sufficient access to the belfry, they pro- 
vide themselves with small hand-bells to practise with. 
Sometimes great dexterity is thus attained not only 
in change-ringing, but in the production of tunes. 
The Lancashire bell-ringers, who have recently ex- 
hibited their powers in London and Edinburgh, are 
good specimens of this proficiency. In change-ring- 

g no melody is attempted, for it is an arithmetical 
rather than a musical science. Its theory is simple, 
though the practice requires great nicety and atten- 
tion. Let us suppose an octave of bells to be num- 
bered from one to eight, a man to each bell-rope ; if they 
be struck in regular succession, so as to produce the 
diatonic scale, that is a simple; but when the suc- 
cession of bells is changed, as 1, 3, 5, 8, the ringer 
No. 3 must take care to succeed the stroke of No. 1, 
and soon. Perhaps the next series of sounds imme- 
diately to follow No. 8 will be 2, 5, 7,2, and thus 
almost innumerable changes can be e Indeed 
a single but intricate peal—such as grandsire-triples— 
will take several hours performing, so numerous are 
to England, that 

So peculiar change-ringing 
even in so near a neighbourhood as Scotland, the 
churches seldom toll more than a single bell, whether it 
be for worship, for public rejoicing, or lamentation ; the 
ringing in each case being the same. Peals of bells 
exist in Russia, but the mode of ringing them pro- 
duces a most discordant effect. Kohl’s account of 
Russian church bells is altogether curious :—‘“ The 
belis are not suspended in the cupola, but placed 
in a side building erected for the p' the Kolo- 
kolnik (the bell-bearer, or belfry). the country 


churches, where the land is rich in trees, the Kolo- 
kolnik is generally an old oak, on whose boughs the 
whole chime is suspended, as if the tree bore bells by 
way of fruit. In some places the bells are hung under 
a kind of triumphal arch, as in Novgorod, but bell- 
towers are more frequent. ‘These towers are hung as 
full of bells as a palm-tree is full of cocoa-nufs; small, 
middle-sized, and of colossal dimensions, tinkling, 
ringing, and bellowing. When such a Kolokolnik 
sets to work on a holiday, and gives its lungs full 
play, or when in a capital twenty or thirty at a time 
in their concert, heaven have mercy on the ears 
that are not dead to every sense of harmony! It is 
a curious sight to see a Russian ringer begin his work. 
He does not put the bells themselves in motion; in- 
deed they have no clapper. To every bell a move- 
able hammer is attached, and from the hammers 
strings are passed to the ringer. If he have only two 
to ring, he sits down and pulls on either side alter- 
nately ; but when he has many, he holds some in his 
hands, fastens another to his back, and sets others in 
motion with his legs. The motions he is obliged to 
make have a most comic effect. A former czar found 
the business so diverting, that he used generally to 
ring them himself in the court church. What renders 
this noise so disagreeable is, that the people never 
allow the sounds to succeed in measured time, but 
hammer away, right and left, like smiths upon an 
anvil; however, the bells are not attuned to each 
other, but clash one against the other in fearful dis- 
cord. The bell-founder’s art is a very old one in 
Russia. Herodotus already speaks of great castings 
of metal as practised in the Scythian land.” 

A peal of English bells may by this time be heard 
in the deserts of South Africa. ‘The missionary Mof- 
fat, who recently sailed for that country—the land of 
his adoption—carried with him, amongst other curious 
and useful articles, a number of church bells, which 
are doubtless occasionally ringing out their pleasing 
ae from the steeple of the church of New Lata- 

00. 

The manufacturers of bells give technical names to 
their various parts. There is the barrel, or body, the 
clapper in the inside, and the cannon, or loop, by which 
it is fastened to a beam; and, for change-ringing, the 
wheel, by which, on pulling the rope, the edge of the 
bell strikes against the clapper, which is stationary. 
Bell-metal is a mixture of 100 lbs. of copper with 23 
lbs. of tin, that being the most sonorous composition. 
But it is the shape which chiefly gives the bell its 
sounding power; for all metals, even lead, will, when 
in the form of a bell, give out sound more or less. In 
regulating the size of the instrument, the best pro- 
portions are ascertained to be when the thickness of 
the edge is a fifteenth part of its diameter, and the 
height twelve times its thickness. Bell founders have 
a graduated scale wherewith they regulate the tone 
of each bell by its size, thickness, and weight, so as 
to produce a true succession of the sounds of the dia- 
tonic scale. On the continent, where church bells 
are still consecrated, the casting of a large one is a 
great matter, and has been celebrated in verse by 
Schiller, in his famous “ Song of the Bell.” We quote 
Lord Leveson Gower’s translation :— 


“* Through yonder clay at close of day 
The molten mass shall ran, 
The fashioned bell itself shall tell 
Our weary task is done. * * 


That offspring of consuming fire, 
And man’s creative hand, 
High from the summit of the spire 
Shall murmur o’er the land. 
Like flattery’s voice, from yonder tower, 
Shall speak the genius of the hour, 
Shall bid the sons of mirth be glad, 
Shall tell of sorrow to the sad, 
Reflection to the wise. * * 


Lift the liberating latch, 
Free the metals on their way ; 
First a hasty moment snatch 
Heaven's protecting aid to pray. \ 
Strike the stopper! out it goes! 
Heaven protect us! now it flows! 
Shooting sparkling through the mould! 
Now the fluid mass has rolled! * * 
Lo, from the clay asunder parting, 
Untarnished by the lapse of years, 
Rays of metallic lustre darting, 
All freshly bright the bell appears. * * 
And now with many a rope suspending, 
Come, swing the monarch’s weight on high, 
By our last toil, its throne ascending, 
To rule the azure canopy. 
Stretch the pulley—now he springs! 
Yet another—now he swings! 
Let him bid the land rejoice, 
Peace be on his earliest voice !” 


With the introduction of clocks came a new con- 
trivance, somewhat on the principle of the barrel of a 
mechanical organ. A set of church bells, struck by 
means of clock-work, is made to play certain tunes 
at certain hours. Many of the London church-clocks 
are provided with such an apparatus; and the old 
Royal Exchange bells occasionally broke in upon the 
deliberations of the merchants with the solemn tones 
of the old hundredth ‘and other ancient m tunes. 


In Edinburgh, the belfry of St Giles’s, or High Church, 
imitating the more lively tastes of our continental 
neighbours, indulges the surrounding citizens with 
waltzes, quadrilles, and other fashionable tunes, at 


* London, 1733. 


where there is a peal of 28 bells in the Cross steeple, 
In the church and other public buildings of almost 
every continental city, musical machinery exists ; 
especially at Ghent in Belgium, which is not quiet a 
single half hour in the twenty-four. Whoever has 
been no farther than Calais, will not fail to remember 
the musical clock of the Hotel De Ville, which plays 
a tune to a couple of knights, who come out to fight 
every half hour with the utmost punctuality. One 
of them has been regularly killed forty-eight times 
a-day since the old revolw when the figures were 
attached to the clock. 

Some notices of monster bells will serve to complete 
our sketch. On the continent of Europe, the use of 
a very large bell as a signal of alarm has been com- 
mon for ages. ‘The great bell of St Mark’s, in Venice, 
was used for this purpose. The defiance of the chief 
magistrate of the Florentine Republic to the German 
emperor was, “Sound your trumpets, and we will 
ring our bells!” In Russia, where the — almost 
adore their bells, their size is prodigious. e largest, 
called Tsar Kolokol, or “ King of Bells,” one of the 
wonders of Moscow, weighs 400,000 pounds, and is 
twenty feet high, and twenty and a-half in diameter ; 
but it is , and consequently useless, The 
largest one now rung in Russia is the New Bell, cast in 
1817 in Moscow, in the presence of the archbishop 
Augustin and an immense number of spectators, who, 
in accordance with an ancient custom, threw in gold 
and silver plate, rings, and other ornaments. It is 
twenty-one feet high and eighteen in diameter. Dr 
Clarke, with a stretch of exaggeration hardly ion- 
able even in a traveller, declares that the sound of this 
bell “ vibrates all over Russia like the fullest and lowest 
tones of a vast organ, or the rolling of distant thun- 
der.” The Chinese also possess some very large bells. 
A set at Nankin (anciently celebrated for the great 
size of its bells) proved too weighty for the tower in 
which they were placed, for they pulled the whole 
fabric to the ground, where the bells still remain. 
The Chinese are far from famous for the strength of 
their buildings; but they ought to have made an ex- 
ception in favour of this belfry, for one of the bells 
weighed 50,000 pounds, or double the weight of a bell 
at Erfurt in Switzerland. The sound of even the 
largest Chinese bell is very poor, for they are struck 
with a wooden instead of an iron clapper. In Eng- 
land, the “ Great Tom” of Oxford, cast in 1680, has 
obtained the most celebrity. It weighs 17,000 pounds, 
and is seven feet one inch in diameter, and five feet 
nine inches in height. The great bell of St Paul’s, 
tolled only on the death of a member of the royal 
family, weighs about 12,000 and measures 
nine feet in diameter. 


OLD ENGLISH FAMILIES. 
THE STANLEYS—CONCLUDED, 


Tue glory of the house of Stanley was James, seventh 
Earl of Derby, whose steadfast loyalty so nobly fulfilled 
the motto of his family, Sans changer, and casts such 
a lustre on their annals. This nobleman was the 
eldest son of William, sixth Earl of Derby, by Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Edward Vere, seventeenth Earl of 
Oxford, and of Anne, daughter of the great 
Burleigh. He was born in 1606. Of his youth and 
was 


nig 2 was supposed in that age to become his 
rank. 


complete gentleman, he met at the Hague with the 
lady to whom he was afterwards united, the famous 
Charlotte de la Tremauille, daughter of Claude, Duke 
of Thouars, and related to the blood-royal of France. 
Derby was no frequenter of courts, and imitating the 
example of Edward, the third earl, passed in splendid 
privacy a life of honour and usefulness, superintending 
the various princely establishments of his aged father 
both in England and in his little kingdom of the Isle 
of Man, which he was anxious to civilise and improve. 
The crisis of the great civil war drew him from these 
ful employments, immediately after the death of 

is father. He was among the first who joined the 
king, when his majesty retired to York in the be- 
ginning of 1642, It was originally intended to hoist 
the royal standard at Warrington; and the Earl of 
Derby, whose influence in that neighbourhood was 
unbounded, was almost immediately despatched back 
into Lancashire to collect the mili force of the 
county. He had actually mustered 60,000 men on the 
three Teaths of Preston, Ormskirk, and Bury, and was 
roceeding to use the same efforts in Cheshire and 
North Wales, where he was also lord-lieutenant, when 
he received information that the king had changed his 
resolution, and intended to set up his standard at Not- 
tingham. A special was him from 
his majesty requiring his presence at uarters, 
with such ee as he might be able to coun teat, 
Many of the cashire men, thinking themselves 
slighted by this unpolitic step, returned to their 
homes, and others joined the opposite party. But the 
earl, though deeply mortified, raised ae his per- 
sonal friends and tenants three regiments of foot, and 


stated hours of the day. A similar exception to the 
poverty of Scotch bell-rinsing occurs in Glasgow, 


as many troops of horse, which he clothed and armed 
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doubtless instructed in all such polite and liberal 
appointed at the coronation of Charles I, and was 
summoned to parliament two years after by the title 
of Lord Strange. In the course of his travels, which : 
| were then deemed essential to the character of a 
| 
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join the king at | peeted to hold out any of time ; for the 
immediately sent back with the | were to ty, their ammunition and 
surprise Man- isions were t, and had killed for food 
the requi- | nearly all their horses. But deliverance was at hand. 
assault, he | The e defenders had the happiness to desery from 
king without | the battlements of Lathom the banners of Prince 


FF 


the iamentary , whe turned them to i 
pore but unsuccessfully, to 


by’s loyalty,” it has been justly said, “ was of | places in the kingdom that held out for the royal 
jase’ sad single chamctn, which wes cause. Of this famous mansion, one of the largest 
ready to suffer all things, not only for the king, but | feudal strengths in England, not a vestige now re- 
‘From the king,” and the offers of the parliamentarians mains. . 


h Lanea- 
of 


of re- 
Derby had influence to collect a sufficient foree to | mained in his diminutive kingdom, the Pasgpry Fine 
take Preston and by storm, and was | bidding defiance alike to the threats ani the per- 


Lancaster 
preparing to attack Manchester, when this 
new levy was also called away to the main army, 
ing was left for him to do but to fortify 
mansion at 


the ruling powers, though he 


ive up the 
i they should not only be set at fiberty, but 
that he himself might peaceably return to England 
and obtain quiet possession of his whole estate, he 
constantly refused, saying, that much as he valued 
his ancestral estate, and dearly as he loved his offspring, 
“he would never redeem either b: 
Derby remained in the Isle of ill 1651, when 
Charles II. entered England at the head of the Scot- 
tish army, and summoned the earl to meet him in 
Lancashire, acommand which he immediately obeyed. 
His charge was to raise the military array of. the 
county if possible, and if not, to follow the army with 
a small body of two hundred horse, which were left 
with him to enable him to do so with a better chance 
of security. Having sent out trusty emissaries in all 
directions to announce his arrival, he fixed his quar- 
ters at Wigan, to wait the coming up of his friends. 
But next morning he was unexpectedly attacked by 
Lilburn, at the head of a body of militia and 
regulars, whom Cromwell had detached to harass the 
rear of the royal army on its march. The earl and 
his small band made a most heroic but ineffectual re- 
sistance against overwhelming numbers. The follow- 
ing graphic account of Derby’s gallant bearing in this 
engagement, is given in a rare work entitled,“ A De- 
scription of the Memorable Sieges and in the 
North of England, that happened during the Civil 
War in 1642-1643.” “His lordshi two horses 
killed under him, and was seconded and remounted 
both times by a faithful servant, a Frenchman, who 
there lost his life by his master’s side. On the third 
charge, upon the fall of Lord Withrington, his lord- 
ship mounted his horse, and, being seconded by six 
gentlemen of his party, fought his way through a 
great body of the enemy into the touuebes his lord- 
ship, quitting his horse, leapt in at a door that stood 
open, and immediately shut it before the enemy could 
reach it ; and the woman of the house kept it shut 
until such time that his lordship was conveyed to a 
= of privacy, where he lay concealed for man 
urs, notwithstanding the most industrious searc 
of the enemy. Of the six hundred (at the beginning 
of the fight tlemen with his lordship, he lost at 
least the half, himself having received seven shots 
upon his breastplate and thirteen cuts upon his 
beaver, which he wore over a cap of steel, which was 
taken up in the lane after the battle. He also re- 
ceived five or six slight wounds in his arms and shoul- 


sion of the Isle of Man, and oie his lady to 
complete the fortifications at Lathom, he sailed 
thi in person, and secured the safety of the island. 
Searcely had he reached the isle, when the countess 
received secret intelligence that Lathom would short] 

be attacked. She lost no time in calling to her aid 
such of her neighbours as might be depended on, and 
made all provisions requisite for a defence with so 
much secrecy and despatch, that the enemy had ap- 
proached within two miles of Lathom before they 
were aware that resistance was contemplated. When 
Fairfax and his men appeared before the place, he 
sent a trumpet to desire a conference with the coun- 
tess, to which she agreed ; and in order to impress the 
enemy with a notion of her power, “she placed her 
inefficient and unarmed men on the walls and tops of 
towers, and marshalled all her soldiers in good order, 
with their respective officers from the main-guard, in 
the first court to the t hall,” in which she calmly 
awaited the visit of the parliamentary general. The 
meeting was conducted on both sides with much cour- 
tesy and respect. Fairfax offered to the countess an 
honourable and safe removal with her family and 
retinue to Knowsley Hall, where she might reside free 
from molestation, with half of the earl’s estate for her 
plied, “I am here under a double 


and obedience, though it be to my ruin.” The 
was for some time doubtful whether 
storm or blockade ; but the latter method 


house. After a fortnight, Fai sent formally to 
demand a surrender, ‘he countess answered, that “she 
forgotten what she owed to the church, 
her prince, and to her lord, and that til] she lost 


her life, she would still defend that 


sally of two 
men, who slew sixty of the enemy, with a 
loss of only two lives. The besi now proceeded 
more warily, but were so often interrupted by the 
garrison, that fourteen weeks before they could 

their lines. At length they approached the 
moat 


i ders, but none very dangerous. Perhaps this age has 
which the house was surrounded, and suc- | not seen or known an action of ter bravery, where 
coeded in erecting a powerful battery, with a mortar | 600 horse fought 3000 horse foot in a disadvanta- 


of unusual dimensions, from which a shot was thrown | geous place for two hours together, leaving 700 dead 


upon the spot, besides the wounded, with the loss of 

only.” esca almost alone through 
Shropshire and Staffordshire, and joined Charles at 
Worcester. On the evening of the day on which the 
fatal battle was fought, close to that city, Derby, with 
his wounds yet bleeding, led the king in secrecy to 
St Martin’s gate, and directed him to the celebrated 
retreat of Whiteladies and Boscobel, where he him- 


by the besiegers for a general assault, ir which | self had found shelter not many days before. He 
was resolved to give no quarter. After the lapse of | then made for his own country as rapidly as his 
several days, the battery was again erected ; but scarcely ded diti 


w would allow ; but he had scarcely 
reached the borders of Cheshire, when he was attacked 


sallied forth, dispersed the men, slew a hundred, and | by a party, commanded by Major Edge, to whom he 
agsi surrendered under a promise of quarter. 


The parliament, however, sent down to Chester a 
commission of nineteen persons, most of whom were 
his personal enemies, selected from the military, who 
formed themselves into what was called “s high court 
of justice,” to 2 Ge Earl of Derby for his treason 

rebellion. He was, of course, found guilty, and 
condemned to die ; but, by a cruel aggravation of this 
iniquitous sentence, the execution was appointed to 
take place in his own town of Bolton, where he 
last as aconqueror. Although he was con- 
to suffer within four = the express 


it not less than two thousand men. irfax, who did 
not command in person, lost all patience, and re- 
moving the officer who had hitherto superinter\ded the 
appointed Colonel Rigby to the command. The 
entertained a private enmity to the of 
Derby, and made known his arrival by sending. a fresh 
summons to Lathom house to cou 
insulting terms. The house could not nov 


coffin, the following lines referring to his 
were thrown into it by an unknown hand— 
“ Wit, bounty, courage ; all three here in one lie dead, 
A Stanley’s hand, Vere’s heart, and Cecil’s head.” = 


Like many of the nobility of that period, the Earl 
of Derby 


book, written with his own hand.” 

After her husband’s death, the countess still held 
out her domain of Man, ruling it with broken health, 
but unbroken spirit, till at length it fell, by treachery, 
into the power of the government. She then had “t' 
glory of being the last person,” says Hume, “in the 
three kingdoms, and in all their dependent dominions, 
who submitted to the victorious commonwealth. 
The countess and her family were for a time subjected 
to imprisonment, but at length suffered to wander in 
obscurity, subsisting on the bounty of their friends. 
At the Restoration, the family estates reverted to her 
eldest son, and she spent the short remnant of her days 
at Knowsley Park. This celebrated lady makes a con- 

ieuous figure in Sir Walter Scott’s “ Peveril of the 

eak 7’ Sir Walter, however, errs in describing her 
as a Roman Catholic, and therefore exposed to danger 
during the Popish Plot ; she was in reality a staunch 
French Protestant. ‘This intrepid woman died in 
1 


The annals of the house of Stanley since the Re- 
volution do not afford much matter of public interest. 
The male line of the elder branch of the family failed, 
in 1735, on the death of James, tenth earl, when the 
earldom of Derby devolved on Sir Edward Stanley, a 
descendant of George, Lord Strange, son of Tho 
first Earl of Derby ; while the kingdom of Man 
the barony of Strange deseended to the Duke of Atho! 
through his grandmother, Amelia Sophia, daughter 
the great Earl of Derby. In 1765, John, third duk 
son of the celebrated Lord George Murray, disposed 
of the sovereignty of the Isle of Man to the Britis ge 
vernment for reserving, ed 
interest, ther with the patronage of the bishopri 
and The late of 
Derby, who died in 1834, married, as his second wife, 
Miss Farren, the celebrated actress. The eldest son 
of the present earl is Lord Stanley, M.P. for the 
northern division of Lancashire, and one of her ma- 
jesty’s principal secretaries of state. 


EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN COMMISSION. 
THE POTTERIES, 


In Staffordshire, about a mile from the borders of 
Cheshire, is situated the chief seat of the manufacture 
of English earthenware, and called, for that rea- 
son, “the Potteries.” The district extends from north 
to south, a distance of about nine miles, and has an 
pe rae breadth of from one to three miles. The 
whole of this space is so thickly built over with vil- 
lages and manufactories, that, to the stranger, it has 
the appearance of one long straggling town. ‘The 
— townships are Stoke-upon-Trent, Longton, 
enton, Lane Delph, Hanley, Shelton, Cobrid 

Burslem, bem. and Tunstall. They are healthily 
placed—generally on an eminence—surrounded by a 
salubrious atmosphere, and intersected by the fertile 
vale of Trent, as well as by the canals and rivers which 
form the chief means of transit for the raw materials 
and for the manufactured goods. The origin of the 
potteries, as such, dates from a remote period, and 
the district was happily chosen by our forefathers, 
An abundance of coal, stone, and marl, exists either 
in the locality itself, or within its immediate neigh- 
bourhood, and these articles are important auxiliaries 
of the manufacture. By far the larger proportion 
of = employed is brought from the remote coun- 
ties Devonshire and Dorsetshire, besides a very 
fine sort discovered in Cornwall during the last cen- 
tury. Mr Wedgewood stated before a committee 
of the _— council in 1785, that the potteries and 
their vicinity supported from fifteen to twenty thou- 
sand perzons. Since that period, the manufacturing 
lation appears to have trebled. According to 

r Scriven’s report, the inhabitants of the district 
amounted in 184] to 70,000 souls, chiefly of the work- 
ing-classes. ‘The buildings in which the manufacture 
is carried on, are divided by the intelligent sub-com- 
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: cost, and of horses beforehand, rode post to London in the 
—_- ae course of the day and night, and presented to the 
utmost speed, with o house a petition 
chester ; and having, him at his trial, that he yer 
alas ions, and mise of quarter. Cromwell and Bradshaw, ever, 
on iving that the majority of the members seemed 
a moment's delay, He gave prompt upert, who, after storming on Wi favourably disposed towards the earl, 
ty the house of ¢ with eight or nine of their 
command of the troops he had raised, which were enemy ; bet before they 
placed at the disposal of others ; while he was once | were well in sight, Rigby raised the siege, and retreated — the number of members ng hye 
- more sent back into Lancashire, under the pretence | with his forces to Stockport. us reduced under forty, the question was lost, 
that his presence was necessary there to overawe the | ‘The earl and countess now returned together tothe | so much time suffered to elapse, as secured the exe- 
disaffected, and to prevent the growth of disloyalty. | Isle of Man, leaving Lathom house to the care of | eution of the sentence. Lord Strange, finding all his 
These repeated insults, which would have 4 Colonel Rawstorne. After the battle of Marston efforts to save the life of his father rendered abortive, 
almost any man retire in disgust, beeame known Ml | Moor the siege was renewed, and in spite of a long and | returned with the utmost speed to Chester, and ac- 
quainted the earl with the result. Of the painful 
ire of the king, having cost the enemy no less than | scene on the seaffold at Bolton, it is not our ~— 
engage h s services 10 their caus six thousand men, and being one of the last fortified | to speak. ‘The utmost grief prevailed in the attending 
multitude; and when the earl’s body was laid in the 
| 
suasions 0 parliament. nw 1 E f 
hed ‘sent to England on the fish of «| ofthe Man, ty James of Dest, end 
passport from Fairfax, were treacherously seized and | ¢, his son ; and one of the Sloane manuscripts in the 
imprisoned by was | British Museum is a sort of historical commonplace 
times. While engaged in this work, he received | —_ 
trust, of faith to my lord, and of allegiance to my 
king ; give me a month to consider my answer.” Fair- | 
fax AD aah “Then 1 hope, sir, that you will excuse 
me,” rejoined the countess, “if | _ my honour 
was determined on, in consequence of a stratagem of 
one of the earl’s chaplains, who persuaded the besiegers 
that there were not fourteen days’ provision in the 
7 ou imto the apartment where the countess and 
her children were at dinner. Fortunately, they escaped 
unhurt; and the noble woman, whose courage rose, 
instead of quailing at danger, instantly ordered an- 
: other sally, n which all the guns of the enemy were 
either spiked or thrown into the moat, except the 
mortar, which was dragged in triumph into the furtress, 
This noble exploit was performed on the very ‘lay ap- | 
was the work completed, when the garrison or more | 
} the soldiers by her presence, and frequently oxpo: | 
After the lapse of three months since tke com- 
mencement of the the had lost in 
. 
UM 
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to six at night, but in 

required to on to eight, nine, or ten, and this in 
varying from 100 to 120 degrees ; all 
hours being occasioned, nine times out of 
selfishness or irregularities of their un- 
worthy taskmasters. The men work by the piece : 
however much there may be on hand to accomplish, 
they seldom or ever work after Saturday noon, and 
ednesday 
previous 


ly upon the character 
works with. William 
Mason, aged 12, belonging to an establishment in 
which over-work appears not to be allowed, presents a 
favourable specimen of the general fate of his fellows. 
“T work,” he aye, “for Mr Adams, at Cliff-bank ; I 
Hpk ; can’t write ; can read ; 

have been at school at Mr Wilks’s ; can spell ; don’t 
ing ; I get 2s. a-week ; I 


sis 


night ; if 


cal 
nor overseer never knowed he beat me ; 


would have laid it on me ; I am allowed an 

one hour for dinner ; havn’t been a year 
yet; I'd rather roa tailor, and would 
sooner be at work than at ; I should get strapp’d 


loyed to 

the hot- 
“ These 
rooms within rooms, 
the door, and without 


pera 
have two thermo- 
point this inclement season, [ 


freezing. 
tions are soon realised, and many die of consumption, 
asthma, and acute inflammations. It is admitted on 
all hands that their work is the most arduous and 
fatiguing of all others, It will appear that a good 
workman can, and frequently does, make eight score 
dozen saucers a-week, each dozen counting thirty-six 
pieces: each piece is carried twice to and fro, and 
weighs (mould and bat) two pounds; but as two 
are carried at the same time, they will count 
t as one, and as four pounds on every trip.” Upon 
data furnished of the weight of the articles, and the 
distance from the lathe to the hot-house, the sub- 
commissioner calculates that many of these boys 
3840 pounds, and walk 7 miles 1120 yards per day ! 
The handles of cups, 
Paris moulds _—- pressure, which is accom- 
plished by the little workmen in a curious manner, 
They throw themselves with all their strength upon 
the mould, and wriggle themselves whilst in the hori- 
jon, the blocks bearing forcibly on their 


zontal posit: 
chests. The sternum and ribs not having acquired 


sufficient maturity, it is to believe that this prac- 
to flatten the cheat, interfere with the | have 
the heart and lungs, and thereby become 


tice ia 


another prolific source of consumptive disease.” Mr 
Scriven stripped and some scores, but ad- 
mits he found few such cases as he describes. 

Of all the 


that they sometimes bleed. 
symptoms usually produced by mi 
consequence in numerous instances. 
assurance that can be adduced of the deleterious 
effect that this process has on children, is to be found 
in the evidence of the men themselves, who, when 
their affections have been to as fathers of 
families, have invariably, to the question, “ Would 
you bring your own son to the dipping-tub ?” replied 
“No” and in the instance of John r, he con- 
tinued, “ because I love my child, and would rather 
that he should live.” ‘The average amount of weekly 
wages for men in this department is 30s., for boys 5s., 
which is higher than in many others, and obtained 
as an equivalent for “the risk they run.” This pay 
is a strong temptation to the thoughtless and im- 
provident parent, who, regardless of consequences to 
their offspring, permit them, so long as they reap 
the advantages of their labour, to continue in this 
pest-house. Ralph Bowyer, aged thirty-eight, gives 
the following sample of the state of the dippers :— 
i id 11; the first has 
r an an 
bees a0 work four years, the other five weeks. I have 
three children ; one boy, he is a dresser. I would 
rather not place him in the same work with me; if I 
did, *twould be because I could get nothing else for 
him to do, because I conceive that it shortens their 
lives. I have never been much affected myself, except 
now and then from a bowel, 
pain, numbness and stiffness of my wrists; I have 
not the proper use of them. In holding the rough 
biscuit-ware between my fingers, it denudes them of 
the skin, and makes them delicate, and even raw at 
times, when they bleed ; I should think that the lead 
by this means is more rapidly absorbed. I have known 
boys suffer much this work; I knew two 
cases of fits and death to have resulted in boys work- 
ing with me. I think children ought not to work 
here ; the material is bad to work in, and the work is 
laborious as well. I work by the oven, that is, I have 
to fill the oven at a given time for so much money ; 
the boys are paid by the oven too.” 
The process the articles undergo in their second 
visit to the oven is called “ firing,” which sets the glaze 
upon the clay, but leaves upon it a quantity of pul- 
verised flint, communicated from certain vessels called 
“ saggers,” in which they are put to be fired. Some 
two, three, or more young women, are employed to 
scour it off with sand-paper and brushes ; the particles 
float abundantly in the atmosphere of the room, and 
cover their persons just as plentifully as flour does the 
miller; in every act of respiration a considerable 
— is deposited on the mucous surfaces of the 
ces, trachea, and bronchial tubes, and being acutely 
angular and irritating, soon occasions thickening of 
these membranes, as evidenced by their small weak 
voices: asthma, chronic cough, tubercular develop- 
ment, consumption, soon and death. Some 
of them will escape for a time, whilst others become 


easy preys. 

fo the higher departments of the manufacture, such 
as painting, transferring (that is, transferring 
printed on paper to the earthenware), the condition of 
the children improves, though in all employments re- 
quiring confinement, the health a must 
suffer. From the evidence of Ephraim Poole, a 
painter, who superintends 24 boys, and had been a 
potter 30 years, it appears that boys “ are not admitted 
as apprentices before 13; but there are some who 
come six months or so before, preparatory to it; they 
receive the same as if apprenticed ; we happen to 
have none of them just now ; they come at seven in the 
winter, and half-past six in the summer, and leave at 
half-past five or six. They have half an hour for break- 
fast, one hour for dinner ; are regular in their attend- 
ance. Most, if not all of them, read and write. I 
think the nature of the employment is detrimental to 
their health, as they sit many hours, and lean over 
their work, which is likely to bring on consumption. 
I have in my time known some instances. They do 
not mix at all with the fire ; are well managed, and 
under good discipline. ‘They work by the piece after 
the first year ; | work by the piece too; there is some 
allowance made to me for the time that the manage- 
ment of the boys requires of me. There are no very 
hard rules imposed by the masters; there are no 
punishments for boys, but they are rewarded occa- 
sionally for any good work, and for their industry. 
They are sometimes worked till eight, in the event of 
extra orders ; they do not object to that, but consider 
it a privilege. Do not think on these occasions that 
it interferes with their health ; if it were for years 
together, I think it would. The boys and girls never 
interfere with each other on any occasion ; they would 
be punished if did. The 
lated, if necessary, by casements ; temperature 
is sometimes hotter than now, but there is no occasion 


t of says, “ we 
room, with a stove open window- 
sashes ;. we have 14 girls of different ages, from 10 up 


to 18, and 10 women, working in the same room ; they 
all are expected to come at seven in the ing in 
winter, and six in summer ; most of them read, and 
an ove and 
they got for dinner is bel and potatoes ; some i 
but dry bread ; it depends upon the condition of their 
pare manage to dress pretty well, but this, 
upon circumstances ; they all work ey 
men and boys; I never hear improper lan- 


If I'were to take 20 girls out of the 


nits. 
too, de 
from 


vour of the . I 


or thrower ; I ean 
‘ities 
and 


subjected to the journeyman, instead of 
; i ease with the ji i 


and 

vi i the mercy of 
times ill-tem and ignorant, nearly always exact- 
ing. But amongst , the habit of idlen 
certain days early in the week, has, 
doubt, a most detrimental effect upon the 


here, however, the young mm A 
placed 


ry, we find their habits 
ecmparatively 


SLAVERY IN AMERICA 
[From the Examiner newspaper.} 


the planter trembles at the negro on whom he 
startling s' of an unhealthy atmosphere 

unfrequently appear. But we much question whether 
any one, by a mere reasoning deduction from premises, 
could arrive at such a result as the monstrous series of 
atrocities now perpetrated in tae southern estates of 


! 
‘A law of no-law prevoils. Ina country which boasts ot 
its institutions, and of the personal freedom of its citi- 
zens, one of these citizens may be executed for a crime 
which is not named in the constitution or the statute-book 
—the crime of speaking freely on an existing evil. Ina 
country which boasts ot its civilisation, may be found 
pital punishment which all Eu 
has rejected with disgust, and which we onl read of in 


records of the with something ing to in- 
ves that, if not wiser 
than our ancestors, we are at the least more humane. 


curity, which in so maay places prevails, its articles, sec 
tions, clauses, and » are so many pous 
i There is an unwritten constitution ac- 


knowledged by the southern states, which is much such 
a one as Cesar » Muley Ishmael, and a 
inquisitor might have contrived if ow had met 
Symposium to discourse on an ideal republic. 

We request our readers to look at the following ex- 
tracts (of various dates within the last year or two), from 
five different many 


Pp as 
namely, Georgia, South Carolina, Virginia, New 
and Missouri, and consider what is the value of 
safety in districts where such language is 
of the abo- 


used. A terrible excuse for those excesses 
litionist , of which we have never been 
approve, is here most assuredly 
“ The ery of the whole south 
death, to the abolitionist, wherever 
Augusta (Geo.) Chronicle. 
Let us declare t the public 
country that the question of slavery is 
be open to 
rooted among us, and must remain for ever ; that 
very moment any private individual attempts to 
us upon its evils and immorality, in the 


ia (S. C.) Telescope. 


ust PunisHMEnt.—We 


i! 


if 


i 


= 
missioner into three sorts. The first are those most 
recently built, being large, well-ventilated, and com- : 
modious structures ; the second and most numerous, 
have been erected many and having been added 
to as the trade fieametaed yossind neither order, regu- | injurious as that: called “dipping,” which consists of 
larity, nor proportion ; the rooms, with few excep- | dipping the vessels into a so of a poisonous nature ; 
tions, are either low, close, small, dark, hot, | to glaze it. By constant dling, the a 
dirty, ill-ventilated, or unw or have all these | makes the skin of the fingers so smooth and delicate, 
disadvantages ; the third class of manufactories are 
even worse, but as these are for Egyptian-ware and 
There is not, however, any process in the potter’s art | well conducted. 
in which infant labour is entirely rot sare with 3 80 country, and 20 oft or tue Dp eries, MD should 
that it exhibits almost every variety of condition, from see the difference, in -— to their general characters 
the slavish and incessant exertions of the “jiggers” and moral conduct, in RE corsinly 
and “mould runners,” to the light and even elegant should bring my daughter up, if as a potter at all, in : 
employment of the young painters, gilders, and en- vont; ep ane. not as a treader 
gravers. » but cannot write ; there are 
To give an idea of the various a tye of the to bring up children well ; they all 
children, it is necessary to premise, the making of write, and so they would but for the parents.” 
earthenware consists at first of two processes, which The evil which appears chiefly prominent from this 
i ds entirely the sk ; all round oo ane report, is that which arises from children being paid 
turned on lathes ; articles of every other shape are cast by and the 
in moulds. ‘To every lathe, or, to speak technically, master ing- 
“ whirler,” there is a man and two boys, except im the boys, &e. 8 18 unDappily the case in many other 
very few instances where there is a steam-engine on 
the premises. One of the boys, “the jigger,” has to 
turn what is also called a “jigger” or fly. wheel, which ; 
communicates a rotary motion to the small hori- 
zontal circular table belonging to the lathe, upon 
which the man shapes cla — saucers, &c, 
Their hours are from half. t five in the mornin ée attendant chi ren, whilst the excessive labour 
afterwards, to make u 
injure their health. W : 
are — by the heads o 
by under efficient superintendence, as is the case : 
with the painters of 
As regards the master potters, we gather from 
Scriven’s report the gratifying thet, that they all seem 
anxious for the moral and physical improvement of 
the children in their employ. ‘The sub-commissioner 
y and uuprontabiy ; once gone, ey again instances no exception to the facilities which were 
“ buckle to,” and work like horses, The condition of everywhere afforded him, and the co-operation of all 
classes in carrying out the inquiry. 
Tr is but a necessary consequence of the trade in human 
flesh, that, founded on wrong, it should be attended with : 
vice and demoralisation. !t is but natural that where : 
Martumas, DUL he didn't raise me ; | 
John works by the piece ; he comes ‘Tuesdays 
or and works th 
{never work overtime ; we come st 
the morning, and leave at six at SR I 
come back again after that I couldn’t get in, cause the | 
gates be locked, and nobody works in the bank expect 
the oven-man ; John Joplap is very good to me; he 
licks me sometimes ; never but twice in his life ; ’twas ; 
with a strap, for spinning the bats off, that is, turning | 
ee The written constitution of America may read well; Du 
| while life is in the shameless condition of avowed inse- : 
re, 
The second boy is em : 
formed frém the whirle a 
is hardened and baked : 
closely confined except 
windows. In the cent large cas 
stove, heated 
ture often to 
meters at that 
have seen these boys running to and fro on errands, 
or to their dinners, without stockings, shoes, or jackets, 
and with perspiration standing on their foreheads, 
after labouring like little slaves, with the mercury 20 
: backs of their emissaries. Let 
for it.” to Louisiana ; they will never 
but they shall expi 
New = — 
*, 
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« Abolition editors in slave states will not dare to avow 
their opinions. It would be instant death to them.”— 
Missouri Argus. 
the charitable may think, that as America is 
su to be rather fond of big words, all this may 
be only a little imposing. The “awful but just punish- 
ment” is, to be sure, an ugly fact ; but the hints at “ the 
stake” may be no more than strong expressions ; and he 
who uses them may no more contemplate the burning of 
an editor, than the man who cries out “ throw him over” 
in the gallery at a theatre actually intends a punishment 
so summary to be inflicted on his noisy neighbour. Alas! 
the charitable interpretation is not the correct one, for 
both the stake and the slow fire exist in America. 

The last few years furnish horrible examples of both, 
but we confine ourselves to the most recent—not nine 
months old! 

The Natchez Free Trader, 16th of June 1842, gives a 
horrible account of the execution of the negro Joseph on 
the 5th of that month :— ¢ 

“The body,” says that paper, “ was taken and chained 
to a tree immediately on the bank of the Mississippi, on 
what is called Union Point. The torches were lighted 
and placed in the pile. He watched unmoved the eurlin 
flame as it grew, until it began to entwine itself aroun 
and feed upon his body ; then he sent forth cries of 
agony painful to the ear, begging some one to blow his 
brains out: at the same time surging with almost super- 
human strength, until the staple with which the chain 
was fastened to the tree, not being well secured, drew out, 
and he leaped from the burning pile. At that moment 
the sharp ring of several rifles was heard, and the body 
of the negro felt a corpse to the ground. He was picked 
up by two or three, and again thrown into the fire and 
consumed.” 

Some five or six years ago there was an apprehension 
of insurrection in Mississippi, and the result was the 
appointment of a committee with power over life and 

th, independent of the laws of the land, and having 
no other title than the resolutions passed at a meeting! 
And the power was exercised in the same wanton spirit 
of outrage which had given it birth. Even while men 
were executed on the most frivolous ences—an inti- 
macy with n , or an act them, 
appearing to the august tribunal quite suflicient reason 
for forfeiture of any human life. We give from the 
Clinton Gazette an account of a negro sentenced by a 
Lynch Club to receive 300 lashes for alleged participation 
in insurrection, chiefly on account of the sentiment with 
which it concludes :— 

“On Wednesday evening, Vincent was carried out to 
receive his stripes, but the assembled multitude were in 
favour of hanging him. A vote was accordingly fairly 
taken, and the hanging party had it by an overwhelming 
majority, as the politicians say. He was remanded to 
prison. On the — of execution a still larger crowd was 
assembled, and f g that the public sentiment might 
have changed in regard to his fate, after everything 
favourable to the culprit was alleged which could be 
said, the vote was taken, and his was demanded 
the . In pursuance of this sentiment, so unequi- 
voeally expressed, he was led to a black-jack, and sus- 
pended to one of its branches: we approve entirely of the 
proceedings ; the people have acted properly.” The number 
of murders of a like description that occurred in Mis- 
sissippi at this time are enumerated as sixteen. 

us much for security of life. Now for liberty of 
thought in the western republic. We give one extract 
from the Anti-Slavery Reporter, published at New York. 
The reader will take care to remember that he is reading 
of the not in the Austrian part of Italy, not in Sar- 
dinia, but in a country which es in em a 
higher degree of liberty than all the rest of the world. 

“On the Ist of August 1842, an interesting address was 
delivered in Massachussets, by the late Dr Channing, in 
relation to West India emancipation, embracing, as was 
natural and proper, reflections on American slavery. This 
address was copied in a New York weekly paper, and the 
agent of the periodical in mn. tly the agent 
was uted by the South Carolina A iation, and 
was held to bail in the sum of 1000 dollars, to answer for 
his crime. Presently after, this same agent received for 
sale a wy BS * Dickens’ Notes on the United States,’ 
but having before his eyes the fear of the slaveholders, 
he gave notice in the newspapers that the book would 
* be submitted to highly intelligent members of the South 
Carolina Association for er and if the sale is ap- 
= by them, it will be for sale ; if not, not.’ And so 

of eno of tho cltien of the clave ro- 
aed ge not permitted to read a book they were all 

ing with impatience to see, till the volume had been 
first i by a self-constituted body of censors. The 
slave however, were in this instance afraid to put 
their power to the test ; the people might have rebelled 
if forbidden to read the ‘ Notes ; and hence one of the 
most porate, effective anti-slavery tracts yet issued 
from the press, was itted to be circulated, because 
would read what Dickens had written. Surely, 

w-citizens, you will not accuse us of slander when 
we say that the slaveholders have abolished among you 
the liberty of the press. Remember the assertion of the 
editor of the Missouri Argus: ‘ Abolition editors in the 
slave states will not dare to avow their opinions ; it would 
be instant death to them.’” 

Are we really to suppose, then, from all this, that a 
body of civilised men, of the Anglo-Saxon race, ha 


ve 
4 tly vicious in their constitution, that 
they should thus deliberately perpetrate deeds which in 
Europe could only occur in cases of temporary fury ? 
No! There is a reign of terror in the southern states, 
and a reign of terror implies errors on the of those that 
rule, as well as those that are governed. As humanity grows 
and makes itself better understood, it is evident that the 
fabric of slavery totters to its fall, and the war against 
abolitionists is as the last desperate st of a dying 
to concede the slaveholder 
system, trem reaction should 
suddenly come, and frightful be awarded. 


BIRDS. 
(BY MRS JAMES GRAY.) 


Joyous and happy creatures— 
Roamers of earth and air— 
Free children of the woods— 
Bright glancers o'er the floods, 
Your homes are everywhere ; 
Dear are ye, and familiar to the heart, 
Making of nature’s loveliest things'a part. 


Ye are upon the mountains, 
With proud and lonely flight ; 
Ye are upon the heath, 
dear blue heaven beneath, 
Singing in wild delight ; 
The rock doth shelter you, and many a nest, 
Amidst the ledges by the lake, doth rest. 


Ye skim the restless ocean, 
White plumed, like fairy things ; 
Ye haunt the inland river, 
And the sweeping willows quiver 
With the rustle of your wings ; 
Through the dark pines your homeward way ye take, 
Or drop to your lone nests in bush or brake. 


To you morn bringeth gladness— 
The first red flush of day, 
Breaking your rest, appeals 
Unto your hearts—unseals 
The silent songs, that lay 
Like dreams, within you through the quiet night, 
And now bursts freshly forth to hail the light. 


You slumber with the sunset— 
Scarce doth the day wax dim— 
Scarce doth the first star glitter, 
When from your nests you twitter 
Your happy vesper hymn ; 
Like one who, to the woods her lone way winging, 
Fills the deep night with her impassioned singing ! 


Solemn are woods at midnight, 
When through the heavy shade, 
Scarcely a moonbeam finds 
An entrance where the winds 
Stir through each green arcade ; 
But dear to you that safest solitude, 
Where on your rest no mortal may intrude. 


And joyful is your waking, 
Amidst the sighing trees, 
In the sweet matin hours, 
When smile the opening flowers ; 
What want ye more than these? 
Ye seek no praise—your songs as sweetly sound, 
As though a crowd of worshippers stood round. 


Ye are the poet’s emblem, 
So doth his song gush free— 
So winged and glad his spirit, 
Doth his high gift inherit, 
Pouring its melody 
Beneath clear skies, and if they darken, keeping 
Song ever in his heart, though it be sleeping. 
Sleeping, but not for ever, 
Still to new life it » 
When hope’s sweet light doth waken, 
And care and fear are shaken, 
Like dew-drops from his wings; 
And ‘midst the flowers and trees with sunshine glistening, 
He hath his own reward, though none be listening. 
—Dublin University Magazine. 


A FRENCH TRANSLATION OF BURNS. 


Tue lately published number of the Foreign Quarterly 
Review notices an attempt which has been made by 
M. Leon de Wailly to give the poems and songs 
of Burns in French. The work is entitled “ Poésies 
Completes de Robert Burns, traduites de I'Ecossais ; 
avec une Introduction.” According to the reviewer, 
M. de Wailly has found his task most difficult, a 
circumstance which we can readily believe, for the 
simple and expressive language of the Lowland Scotch 
is, in reality, untranslateable into English without 
losing more than half its effect. On this account, the 
French poet has shrunk from attempting a free ver- 
sification, and prudently limited his task to transla- 
tions of the poems as literal as circumstances will 
rmit, “ As it is,” says the reviewer, “he cannot 
ave worked in vain. If he has enabled but one of 

his countrymen to relish the healthy flavour of the 
poetry of a right-hearted son of nature, he has done 

It is an infection that will spread. As a spe- 
cimen of M. de Wailly’s original design, we may show 
how faithfully he has rendered the highly fanciful 
passage in ‘Tam O’Shanter,’ beginning ‘ For pleasures 
are like poppies shed.’ 

* Mais les plaisirs sont des ‘on cueille, 

Vous la fleur, po 

Ou bien encore flocons de niege au flot, 

Un instant blanche—et fondant aussitét ; 

Ou bien aussi l'aurore buréale 

Qu’on veut montrer et qui s‘enfuit avant ; 

Ou lare-en-ciel a l’orage rendant 

Sa forme aimable, et qui dans I’air s’exhale— 

Nul bras mortel ne saurait retenir 

Temps ni marée ; il faut s'en revenir.’” 


The reviewer next offers a specimen of a translated 
song, “ My wife’s a winsome wee thing,” of which we 
present a couple of verses. 

C’est une charmante petite creature, 
C'est une belle petite creature, 
C’est une jolie petite creature 
Que ma chere petite femme. 
Nous les tracas du monde, 
vec supporterai joyeusement 
&t croirai mon lot divin.” : 

M. de Wailly, we think, deserves more praise for 
his courage than his success in the above translation. 
His rendering of “winsome wee thing,” by “char- 
mante petite creature,” is, to a Scotchman, amusingly 
grotesque. But the truth is, the line cannot be pre- 


sented in either an English or French garb. The 
attempt to give Burns’s meanings in English, or to 
illustrate his works by glossaries, always appears to 
us exceedingly ho ; not only from the lack of 
equivalent words, but because the language refers to 
scenes and sentiments not generally appreciable Kd 
individuals brought up in society in Eng 


USE OF AQUATIC PLANTS. 


Vegetables, as is well-known, grow in the sea and rivers, 
and in these situations rm a useful part in the eco- 
nomy of nature. On this point, we find the oe 
interesting observations in a lecture recently delive' 
by Professor Brande, at the Royal Institution, in London, 
and published in the Medical Times:— 

“The carbonic acid held in solution in water performs 
a very important part with to the growth of aqua- 
tie plants ; and you will find afterwards, that from the 
carbonic acid taken up from the air, and decom d by 
plants, a great deal of charcoal is accumulat Now, 
when atmospheric air is held in solution in water, its 
oxygen is converted slowly into carbonic acid by the re- 
spiration of the fish and animals existing in the water, 
and the carbonic acid so produced is decomposed by the 
vegetables growing in the water ; charcoal is taken up, 
and oxygen given off. Hence the reason why we cannot 
keep fish for any length of time in an ornamental basin, 
or in any piece of water where there are not vegetables 
growing. You may keep gold-fish in water exposed to 
the air, but, although the air has free access to it, you 
are obliged frequently to change the water, for it soon 
becomes so far charged with carbonic acid, as to be unfit 
for the resfiration of the fish. And in regard to streams 
and natural sources of water, if there are not a sufficient 
number of acquatic vegetables, the fish will soon die, in 
consequence of there being nothing to take up the car- 
bonic acid which they throw off, and which ultimately 
poisons them. It is a very curious fact, that the whole 
value of vegetables in water consists in their extraordinary 

wer of taking up the charcoal and setting the oxygen 
= ; a power, however, which only belongs to the green 

rts of vegetables, and which they only exert under the 
influencé of solar light.” 

Thus sea-weeds do that for fishes which land v 
tables accomplish four mankind and animals pacino 
with the aid of the sun's oo the vitiated, and 
supply them with pure air. mercies of God are over 
all his works, 


THE ELECTRO-MAGNETIC CLOCK. 

One of the most singular and useful inventions of mo- 
dern times is Professor Wheatstone’s electro-magnetic 
clock ; the object of which is to indicate, by connexion 
with other clocks, exactly the same time in as many dif- 
ferent places, distant from each other, as may be required. 
A standard clock in an observatory, for example, would 
thus keep in order another clock in each a ment, and 
that, too, with such accuracy, that all of them, however 
numerous, will beat dead seconds audibly, with as great 
precision as the standard astronomical time-piece with 
which they are connected. But, besides this, the sub- 
ordinate time-pieces thus regulated require none of the 
mechanism for maintaining or regulating the power. 
They consist simply of a face with its second, minute, and 
hour hands, and of a train of wheels which communicate 
motion from the action of the second hand to that of the 
hour hand, in the same manner as an ordinary clock train. 
Nor is this invention confined to observatories and large 
establishments. The great horologe of St Paul's might, 
by a suitable network of wires, or even by the existi 
metallic pipes of the metropolis, be made to comman 
and regulate all the other steeple-clocks in the city, and 
even every clock within the precincts of its metallic 
bounds. When railways and telegraphs extend from 
London to the remotest cities and vi the sensation 
of time may be transmitted along with the elements of 

; and the “4~ cerebellum of the metropolis 
may thus constrain by its sympathies, and regulate by 
its power, the whole nervous system of the empire.— 
Quarterly Review, 


CHEERFULNESS IN WANT. 

There is much variety even in creatures of the same 
kind. See there two snails; one hath a house, the other 
wants it: yet both are snails, and it is a question whether 
ease is the better ; that which hath a house hath more 
shelter, but that which wants it hath more freedom ; 
the ec pe of that cover is but a burden ; you see, if it 
has but a stone to climb over, with what stress it draws 
up that beneficial load; and if the ge proves 
straight, finds no entrance ; whereas the empty snail 
makes no difference of way. Surely it is always an ease, 
and sometimes a happiness, to have nothing: no man is 
that can be cheerful in want.— 
Bishop Hail. 


REVENGE. 

Banish all malignant and revengeful thoughts. A t 
of revenge is a very spirit of the devil; than which 
nothing makes a man more like him, and nothing can be 
more opposite to the temper which Christianity was de- 
signed to promote. If your revenge be not satisfied, it 
will give you torment now ; if it be, it will give you greater 
hereafter. None is a greater self-tormentor than a mali- 
cious and revengeful man, who turns the poison of his 
own temper in upon himself. The Christian precept on 
this case is, “ Let not the sun go down upon your wrath ;” 
and this precept, Plutarch tells us, the Pythagoreans prac- 
tised in a literal sense : “ who, if at any time, in a passion, 
they broke out into o brious language, before sunset 

ve one another their hands, and with them a discharge 

all injuries ; and so, with a mutual reconciliation, 
parted friends.”— Mason. 
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